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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ir is exactly twenty-one years since Joseph Chamberlain 
—whose stature does not diminish with the lapse of time— 
began his historic mission and made his 
noble appeal to the British People to “ think 
Imperially.” Although many momentous 
events have happened in the interval, all of which have 
signally confirmed the wisdom of this great man, it cannot 
be truly said that his appeal has yet been adequately 
responded to, seeing that his purpose has yet to be achieved. 
All who were privileged to be associated with him when 
he constituted himself what he called a “ Missionary of 
Empire,” realized that one sentiment, and one only, had 
animated him into action, viz. the conviction that unless 
the scattered Dominions of the King united more closely 
in practical matters—conspicuously commerce—there was a 
danger of their drifting apart through the formation of ties 
that could not but ultimately affect their political cohesion. 
This apprehension had long possessed all far-seeing patriots 


Thinking 
Imperially” 


overseas, who for nearly twenty years had pressed upon an 


unresponsive Home Government the policy which Colonial 
thinkers had devised as the most effective method of pro- 
moting Imperial Unity without in any way curtailing local 
autonomy. It was not one Colony, but all that had made 
some contribution to the common pot—that had thrown out 
some suggestion in the direction of Commercial Federation. 
French, Dutch and British statesmanship outside these 
islands had at different times and in diverse methods indi- 
cated its belief in those ‘‘ sordid bonds ” which the Manchester 
School view with such enthusiasm when subsisting between 
foreign nations, but with ineffable contempt as a means of 
consolidating “‘the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 
Australian eloquence had early been consecrated to this 
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cause. South Africa—through the far-seeing eyes of the 
greatest of Boer statesmen, Mr. Jan Hofmeyr, had proposed 
the linking of Commerce with Defence through a common 
tax on goods imported into the Empire. Canada had, on 
the initiative of the Liberal Laurier Government and by the 
instrumentality of Mr. Fielding, shown the way by her 
Preferential Tariff. Assuredly there was no lack of “Im. 
perial thinking ’’ elsewhere. 


It was only at home, in the Metropolis of the Empire, and 
especially in Whitehall and Westminster—the seat of “ the 

. Imperial Government”’—that that quality 
rman was lacking. Preference was regarded as a 
comparatively harmless fad on which “‘ certain 
Colonials had a bee in their bonnet.” So long as it 
consisted in Canada and any other place conferring any 
favours they chose on British trade, we had nothing to 
complain of, not that we attached any particular impor 
tance to such demonstrations save as evidence of their good- 
will towards our noble selves. ‘If it pleases them to grant 
Preferences it doesn’t hurt us’’—-had during many years been 
the orthodox official attitude of our Conservative or Liberal 
Governments on this matter. The suggestion that Prefer- 
ence should be mutual by concession on British tariffs on 
Colonial imports was deemed hardly worth discussing—it 
was altogether outside the region of practical politics, 
Chamberlain was the first Home Statesman of the front rank 
to realize the potentialities of this policy to the Mother 
Country, and the consequent necessity of her meeting the 
Dominions half-way and establishing Imperial Preference on 
a basis of Imperial Reciprocity. He had not rushed into it. 
On the contrary, he had approached the subject cautiously 
and even sceptically, and only became a convert to the 
Colonial view that Commerce was the sound and sure way 
towards Imperial consolidation because it involved no 
modification of the practical Independence which the 
Dominions had secured, and of which they were properly 
proud and exceedingly jealous. They could not be expected 
to surrender any portion of that patrimony as would be 
inevitable under the political schemes that were floating 
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in the air. Commerce was the safer way, and the policy 
of Preference which had been so consistently and insistently 
pressed upon the Mother Country at Imperial Conference 
after _ Imperial Conference provided a statesmanlike solution 
because it involved a profitable partnership to all concerned. 


RICHARD COBDEN, as an eminently practical man, would 
have welcomed it had he not been so inveterate a Little 
Englander that he hoped for and worked for 
From the dissolution of the Empire by fiscal means. 
Cobden to , , " 
Chamberlain Chamberlain being of the opposite school, 
desired to unify and develop the Empire 
through Freer Trade between its constituent parts. Why the 
former has been extolled as “ an idealist ’’ by the Manchester 
School and the latter denounced as an advocate of “ sordid 
bonds ’? cannot be explained even by the Manchester School. 
Chamberlain’s conversion to Preference was completed during 
his memorable administration of the Colonial Office, which 
brought him in intimate contact with all the leading men of 
the Empire, and constrained him to study the main Imperial 
problems, and, above all, opened his receptive mind to its 
glorious resources which twenty-one years afterwards are so 
magnificently displayed before the amazed and delighted 
eyes of the British People at the wonderful Exhibition which 
cannot fail to stimulate Imperial thinking even in the most 
sluggish minds—if we only had the great Missionary of 
Empire to enforce its lessons! It is interesting to recall 
one fact in connection with the conversion of Chamberlain 
to the Imperial idea as embodied in the policy of Preference 
which some have conveniently forgotten. The incident 
that finally convinced him of the impossibility of leaving 
things alone and drifting to disaster was the discovery that 
Germany was actually proposing to penalize Canada for the 
crime of conferring Preference on the goods of the Mother 
Country. At that Chamberlain’s gorge rose—after all, 
though “a Responsible Statesman,” he was a Man and not 
@ Mandarin. That any Foreign Power should be enabled 
under British Treaties to punish a British Colony for imposing 
lower duties on British goods than on foreign goods was 
such an outrage as to condemn the whole system that 
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made it possible. That is, briefly, how the Superstition called 
Free Trade came to be challenged in May 1903. 


Ovr people would long since have responded to the Imperial 
appeal but for their paltry and factious politicians who 

found Preference a tempting field in which 
a to sow tares. Joseph Chamberlain might 

have won had he been decently supported 
by his Unionist colleagues. These, however, were somewhat 
too glad to push his powerful personality out of the Cabinet 
of 1903 on the pretext that he would better serve his cause, 
which they misled him into imagining was also their cause, 
in an independent position. Little Englandism was by no 
means confined to the Liberal Party, though it is always 
pleasanter to note the mote in one’s brother’s eye than the 
beam in one’s own. The Time-Servers of the Carlton Club 
and the Primrose League played their wonted part. The 
occasion provided them with an irresistible opportunity of 
manifesting their opportunism. Careerists “on the make” 
—who are still in the making without making good—such 
as Mr. Winston Churchill, deemed the moment auspicious 
to “rat” to Radicalism. For several years he divided with 
Mr. Lloyd George the enthusiasm of ‘“ Free Traders” who 
rarely looked to him in vain to make himself offensive to 
the Empire. Mr. Asquith, was of course, in his element, 
He had learnt nothing since leaving Balliol in the early 
’seventies, and was able to furbish up all his undergraduate 
speeches on the blessings of Cobdenism. The Treasury was 
in ecstasies, and such time as that Department could spare 
from the neglect of its duties was devoted to coaching the 
Cobdenite Platform champions, who were primed with 
confidential official memoranda under the very nose of the 
Government of the day. In an admirable letter (see The 
Times, May 15, 1924) on the anniversary of the day on 
which Joseph Chamberlain challenged the fetish, one of the 
ablest and most single-minded of his disciples, Mr. L. §. 
Amery, recalled the circumstances of that movement, com- 
paring the ‘ dull pedantry ”’ of the Conservative Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who put a spoke in the wheel of Preference, 
with the “ pedantic vindictiveness and incredible folly of 
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Mr. Snowden’s Budget.” Mr. Amery concluded with this 
appeal against a creed that makes such actions possible : 

It is no use fencing for ever with great issues. Our choice as a people has 
got to be made, and made soon, between free trade on the one side and a policy 
of national and Imperial development on the other. The one leads through 
industrial stagnation and the progressive pauperization and demoralization of 
our workers to national ruin and the dissolution of the Empire ; the other leads 
to prosperity, strength, and greatness beyond anything that the world has yet 
seen or dreamed possible. How long are we to fumble and hesitate before we 
have the courage to take up again a great policy in the spirit of the great leader 
who first proclaimed it ? 

WHEN we last went to press our political world was 
bubbling with excitement over the impending Budget— 

the first “‘ Labour” or rather Socialist essay 
—— in National Finance, which was expected to 

exercise decisive influence on the future of 
the Government as on the fortunes of other Parties. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Philip Snowden) opened 
his Budget on April 29th in a speech which, like most 
Budget speeches, was extravagantly lauded. It was “‘ monu- 
mental,” “‘a masterpiece of lucidity,” etc., etc. ; but when 
the proverbial nine days’ wonder was over, but a minute 
fragment of the population remembered it, and it may be 
doubted whether those “popular features”? of Snowden 
finance which were pronounced by Tapers and Tadpoles to 
be such “ marvellous electioneering”’ as to revolutionize 
the situation in favour of the Ministry will prove much 
more enduring. Remissions of taxation are speedily for- 
gotten, and we recall few instances in which Budget bribery 
achieved its object. It is not remitted taxes that are 
remembered so much as those that remain, and of these 
the unfortunate British taxpayer has more than enough, 
especially in comparison with his opposite number in 
Germany, whom Mr. Snowden and his friends would, if 
they could, spare still further at the expense of the patient 
beast of burden on this side of the North Sea, for whom 
any treatment is deemed good enough by the Treasury 
and its Chief. The Budget was in fact a Treasury pro- 
duction that almost any Treasury clerk might have evolved, 
and we may be sure that Treasury officials had a large 
share in shaping it, and that the effusiveness of our Socialist 
Ministers towards the Civil Service is an acknowledgment 
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of their assistance, which is a labour of love to the per. 
manent officials when people of their own kidney are in 
office. Conservative Chancellors of the Exchequer are 
frequently obstructed in Whitehall, unless, as happens with 
the weaker brethren, they succumb to the Treasury atmo- 
sphere and cultivate the Little Englandism and Cobdenism 
which cling like leprosy to the Departmental walls and 
inspired Mr. Snowden’s chef-d’a@uvre, of which nothing 
more damning could be said than the verdict of another 
Treasury hero—Mr. Asquith—who declared: ‘This is a 
Liberal and a Free Trade Budget.” 


Tue Snowden Budget contained one feature, however, that 
offered an agreeable contrast to preceding efforts in post. 

war finance. For several years under Treasury 
ioe one pressure British Chancellors of the Exchequer 
Harrow have deliberately over-taxed our much-en- 

during taxpayers for the express purpose of 
creating a false surplus wherewith to reduce the National 
Debt. This system of pillage aroused enthusiasm in and 
around Lombard Street, as among the City mouthpieces 
of the Money Power in the London Press, but it created 
dismay, because it caused chaos, in industrial circles, by 
aggravating the problem of unemployment in which, unfor- 
tunately, our City magnates take but an academic interest. 
By this process no less than £400,000,000 has been taken 
during the last five years from the taxpayers of this country 
which, according to such authorities as Mr. Gladstone, 
should have been left to “ fructify °°—a Gladstonian phrase 
—in their pockets. Taxpayers who prefer that their sub- 
stance should be expended by Politicians rather than by 
themselves may applaud this practice. None others came. 
It was a contributory cause of their simultaneously having 
to find another £500,000,000 in doles to the unemployed. 
If this be not ‘‘a vicious circle,” we have no idea what 
that term signifies, and yet laudatory leading articles appear 
in great newspapers on “ First-Rate Finance ”—the journal- 
istic euphemism for this Confidence Trick. Happily, Mr. 
Snowden has put an end to this imposition, and though 
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there may be grumbling among over-amalgamated bankers 
—who would cheerfully tax the country to death in order 
that the sovereign may bear a certain ratio to the dollar— 
the toad under the harrow breathes more freely and will 
give one good mark to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
provided he discountenances other forms of extravagance 
that would leave us where we were. Mr. Snowden has done 
enough for International Finance in the matter of Sinking 
Funds, which some of his colleagues would have preferred 
to “‘raid,” and which on Socialist theories have no raison 
détre. 


THE most remarkable feature of our “ first Socialist Budget’’ 
is its avoidance of Socialism, of which there is not even an 

instalment. This indicates either that pro- 
cca, fessing Socialists do not believe in Socialism 

or that they deem it so unpopular as to be 
bad electioneering. It is likewise evidence of some secret 
understanding between the Radical and Socialist Parties 
for all their platform hostilities. In any event, it is hopeless 
for the Chadbands of the Cabinet to continue thanking 
God they are not as other Politicians. We would not suggest 
that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is worse than, say, Mr. Lloyd 
George or Lord Birkenhead—of whom one calls himself a 
Liberal while the other professes to be “a Tory ’—but he 
would be hard put to it to prove that his Government is 
more honest than the Coalition when we find it discarding 
the programme on which it secured nearly two hundred 
seats at the General Election and stealing one set of garments 
from the Conservatives and another from the Radicals, 
meanwhile betraying the dupes who voted Socialist because 
they were told, and believed, that a Socialist Government 
could and would produce unlimited rabbits from every hat 
and that all Conservative and Radical remedies were frauds. 
We cannot see any respect in which Mr. Snowden’s political 
outlook differs from that of the average Radical Malignant 
of the Manchester School, nor can we find any sentence in 
his ‘‘ monumental” oration which might have not been 
equally well spoken by any other Politician dear to the 
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National Liberal Club, to the Daily News, the Manchester 
Guardian, the Westminster Gazette, and the rest of the 
Radical reactionaries which the Labour Party are ostensibly 
out to destroy. Nowhere do the characteristic features of 
Snowdenism—notably its anti-Imperial bias and declaration 
of war on various British industries which the McKenna 
duties had nursed into solvency—create anything like the 
enthusiasm which they arouse among the Asquiths, the 
Lloyd Georges, the Simons, the Hogges, etc., who confess, 
‘*We couldn’t have done better ourselves.” Nor could 
they. No Liberal Minister could be more unsympathetic 
towards the Dominions than our Socialist Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. None could devise a more effective setback 
to the cause of Imperial unity than he nor rejoice the heart 
of the foreign dumper or promote more misery at home, 
Since his Budget Mr. Snowden has become the hero of 
the National Liberal Club. He is the first Minister to 
make some serious return for the “altruism” that put the 
Socialists in office, and whatever else may be in doubt, in 
this uncertain Session, Mr. Asquith’s followers are anxious, 
eager and determined to keep their favourite at the Treasury 
until his Finance Bill is on the Statute Book and Cobdenism 
is redeemed. Whether the stalwarts of the Labour Party 
altogether relish the prospect of a Socialist Chancellor of 
the Exchequer doing the dirty work of the Radicals whom 
they hate and despise is more doubtful—all the more as 
the shrewder among them are sceptical whether hostility 
to the Dominions and the blow at employment at home in 
the interests of an early Victorian fetish is such wonderful 
electioneering. Few Socialist members owe their seats to 
any declaration against Imperial Preference or the McKenna 
duties, and though the iron discipline of the Party may keep 
Labour Members in the Government Lobby, there must 
be much head scratching and heart searching at other times 
over what is almost universally regarded as a greater blunder 
than it is a crime. 


Ir was recognized even by a “Socialist”? and “ anti- 
capitalist’ Chancellor of the Exchequer that neither In- 
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come Tax, Super-tax, nor Death Duties could be increased 
above the figure at which they were left by a Conservative 
er Government, though “forecasts” of the 
Remnsecton Budget had confidently predicted more super- 
tax and more death duties. The total remission of taxation 
amounts to about £34,000,000. Tea is reduced from 8d. 
to 4d. a lb., cocoa, coffee and chicory in proportion, while 
the sugar tax is lowered from 25s. 8d. per cwt. to lls. 8d., 
or 14d. per lb. The Entertainments Tax on seats up to 
6d. is abolished, and reduced on seats up to ls. 3d. The 
total of all these “popular” or “ electioneering” items is 
approximately £28,223,000. They are obviously the fruits 
of Conservative Finance, and we should naturally have 
preferred to see a Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer 
disposing of them as he could and should have done in almost 
any preceding year but for the mania already mentioned for 
creating an artificial surplus. Mr. Snowden made a minor 
concession to motorists in the shape of a reduced surcharge 
on quarterly licences and a refund of the unexpired amount 
of a surrendered licence which may be made at any time. 
These cost £500,000. There was likewise a small concession 
on Income Tax to widows and widowers. Telephone charges 
are reduced by £1,000,000; the Corporation Profits Tax is 
abolished—an undeniably useful reform—at an immediate 
cost of £2,000,000 and an ultimate cost of £12,500,000. 
There is likewise the welcome disappearance of that mys- 
terious and vexatious impost the Inhabited House Duty, 
amounting to £2,000,000. The taxes on table waters and 
herb beer also go, involving £300,000 in a full year. The 
increased duty on dried fruits lapses from August Ist. 


THE most notorious feature of the Budget is, needless to say, 
the repeal of the McKenna duties on August Ist, at an 
The Fetish estimated cost in a full year of £2,750,000. 
Since their inception they have contributed 
nearly £20,000,000 to the Revenue, which is now wantonly 
thrown away in order that a Socialist Government may be 
kept in office by Radical votes. Callous as is this attack 
by heartless doctrinaires on the employment of our people 
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whose distress is exploited to arouse class hatreds, utterly 
indefensible and insensate as it is, we doubt whether it is so 
deadly or of such far-reaching import as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s declaration of war on Imperial Preference 
couched in terms worthy of Mr. Asquith in his most Peck- 
sniffian mood or of Mr. Lloyd George on the “ Tin Can” 
warpath. Mr. Snowden said he would like to abolish all 
Preferences. This does not in the least surprise us, because 
he would equally like to abolish the British Empire, and 
doubtless holds with Cobden that one way to that devoutly 
to be desired consummation is by attacking Preferences, 
which were no less hateful to the Little Englanders of 
the “roaring forties”? of last century than to their apos- 
tolic successors to-day. When marvelling over this paro- 
chialism we should always bear in.mind the fateful and 
fatal declaration of the Master in favour of dissolving the 
Empire which supply the keynote of Cobdenism, Snowdenism, 
and a good many other isms—indeed, hatred of the British 
Empire is the one bond of union between Cobdenites and 
Communists. 


THaT the practice of Imperial Conference is anathema to 
Extremists is clear from this Government’s attitude towards 
the decisions of the last Imperial Conference, 
which be it remembered would likewise have 
been adopted by the Radical Party had the 
Socialists put Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George in office 
instead of vice versa. Those who insult the Conservative 
Party by suggesting an alliance with the Radicals con- 
veniently forget that on the larger issues Radicals, if possible, 
are worse than Socialists. Indeed, the anti-Imperial policy 
of the present régime is largely due to its relation with the 
Asquiths, the Simons and the Lloyd Georges, rather than 
to its own wild men, some of whom would probably sooner 
carve up the Liberal Plutocracy than carve up the British 
Empire. In Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s place Mr. Asquith, 
the quondam Liberal Imperialist, would do as the present 
Prime Minister is doing on Imperial issues, only rather 
more so. The Singapore naval development would equally 
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have been scrapped. A Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would view Imperial Preference as Mr. Snowden does, while 
a Liberal Government would have refused even to submit 
the modest programme agreed upon at the last Imperial 
Conference to the House of Commons. We have never been 
in favour of replacing a Socialist Government by a Radical 
Government, as thoughtless newspapers suggested. We 
cannot see what advantage would accrue thereby tothe nation 
or to the Empire. Cobdenism is a greater curse than 
Socialism. We would sooner vote for a Socialist than for a so- 
called ‘‘ Free Trader” if for any reason we might not abstain. 


Ir is not yet absolutely clear what the Socialist Cabinet 
intends doing on this vital issue of Imperial Preference. 

ile Possibly. they are as divided as on other 
Bwided ? issues. Conceivably they are awaiting their 
marching orders from the Hamburg International, to which 
the Labour Party, as an affiliated body under the terms 
of its Constitution, owes a prior allegiance, in which case the 
decisions of the Imperial Conference have in the first instance 
to be submitted to their superiors. We can well understand 
that the Hamburg International, which is nothing but 
camouflaged Pan-Germanism, should be hostile to any policy 
calculated to consolidate the British Empire—the obvious 
objective of the International—but we cannot understand 
how any loyal subject of the King, either at home or over- 
seas, who affects to believe in the Empire, can share the 
views of ‘‘ our German friends”? of Hamburg or elsewhere. 
Mr. Snowden must have astonished the House of Commons 
—if that assembly be still subject to astonishment after all 
it has gone through—by this profession of Imperial faith : 
“We on this side of the House, though not for a single 
moment admitting that we are one whit behind hon. gentle- 
men opposite in our desire to promote the best interests of 
the Empire, etc., etc.” That is a perfect specimen of lip- 
service, though we fancy that nothing like it had hitherto 
been heard from the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who had made no concealment of his opinion that “the 
best interests of the Empire” would be best served by its 
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dissolution. This was likewise Cobden’s view. Your 
spurious “lip servant” is more dangerous than an open 
enemy, just as a snake in the grass is more dangerous than 
a snake out of the grass. Doubtless had he had his way 
the speaker would, like any other Treasury Little Englander, 
have simply scrapped all Imperial Preferences which, though 
an “Imperialist,” he regards askance—they would not, 
according to him, “‘ best serve”’ the interests of the Empire, 
They should therefore go the way of the McKenna duties 
and Singapore. But Socialists in office are nothing if not 
tacticians. Some of them are only tacticians. Ministers 
evidently realized that this would be bad electioneering, so 
they seek to gain their end in another way. 


Mr. SNOWDEN disclosed this plan, though not very clearly, 
He reminded the House of Commons that the late Govern- 
ment submitted certain proposals to the 
Imperial Economic Conference which were 
subsequently augmented during the Conference. A pledge 
had been given to the Dominions and Colonies to submit 
these proposals to this Parliament, a pledge which, in the 
words of the Prime Minister, ‘‘ we intend to fulfil to the last 
letter and to the fullest extent.’’ But the spirit counts 
more than the letter, and it makes all the difference whether 
the Imperial Government submits an Imperial policy to 
the favourable consideration of the House of Commons, 
or as a matter of indifference or in a hostile spirit. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is confessedly hostile—he hates 
Preference as he hates everything else calculated to con- 
solidate and develop the Empire. We cannot accept his 
narrative of events. It is true, as he told the House, 
that after the Imperial Conference there was an appeal to 
the country “on grounds chosen, not by us, but by the 
late Government,” but we cannot agree that the Election 
was fought on Preference or that any mandate was given 
by the electorate to reject the policy of Preference—the 
Radicals fought on the dear food bogey, which had no relation 
to Preference, and the Socialists on Capital Levy and 
Nationalization. What constituencies were told ‘a vote 
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for Socialism is a vote against Imperial Preference ?” 
It would be more honest in the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to admit that having secured office on other issues, the 
Socialists propose to abolish something which Radicals 
dislike. The Government, he declared, were “ unable to 
endorse the proposals of their predecessors. We greatly 
regret any disappointment that may be caused to the 
Dominions and Colonies, but for that disappointment not 
this but the late Government must bear the responsibility.” 
The speaker will not find many Dominions or Colonies to 
agree with him. In their opinion, despite the after-dinner 
speeches of the Colonial Secretary (Mr. J. H. Thomas) and 
other Ministerial ‘‘ hot-air merchants,” this is one of the 
most contemptible exhibitions of insular prejudice that any 
British Government has afforded. To discard Preferences 
of such manifest advantage to the Mother Country is merely 
to cut off our nose in order to spite our face; to repudiate 
the principle is suicidal in the present state of British trade. 
Not only would the Government decline to give any guaran- 
tee as regards a longer Preference, or any other Preference, 
but in the words of the Chancellor of the Exchequer—more 
applauded by Radicals than Socialists : 


“We wish it to be clearly understood that we reserve 
full liberty to propose to Parliament, whenever we deem it 
expedient in the general financial interest, the reduction or 
the abolition of the duties on all the commodities to which 
preference now applies.” 


Such being the Government’s standpoint, “we cannot 
take the responsibility of putting down ways and means 
resolutions covering these proposals of the late Government 
which involve the imposition of new or increased duties.” 
But were the matter left there, “‘it- would follow that so 
far as the Budget debates were concerned, the discussion of 
necessity would be confined to those proposals which in- 
volve a reduction on Empire products. That would be unsatis- 
factory.” In other words, it would be bad tactics, as even 
tabid Cobdenites are afraid of voting for “ dearer Imperial 
food,” therefore Ministers have decided “to allot a day before 
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the Committee stage of the Finance Bill for a discussion 
of the Preference proposals of the late Government at the 
Imperial Economic Conference. We shall place on the Paper 
a Resolution or Resolutions declaratory in character, dealing 
with those proposals, in order to give the House an oppor- 
tunity of full discussion, apart altogether from the Budget 
proposals, and an opportunity for a free and unfettered 
decision. If the House should decide to adopt any of these 
proposals, we will, of course, make provision in the Finance 
Bill.” If the Chancellor of the Exchequer has his way, this 
Ministerial declaration of policy will be so worded as to be 
regarded by the Labour Party as a vote of confidence— 
to their solid vote will be added the equally solid vote of 
the ‘‘ Wait and Sees”’ and the “ Tin Can ” Liberals, and the 
work of the Imperial Economic Conference will be knocked 
on the head. Nothing could serve Conservative electioneer- 
ing prospects better than such a development, but as it 
would be an Imperial tragedy for the Commons House of 
Parliament to make such fools of themselves, we sincerely 
hope that wiser counsels may prevail. If there be not suffi- 
cient intelligence in Downing Street to realize that such a 
celebration of the British Empire Exhibition would damn 
those who made it for all time, the Socialists will hence- 
forward become “the Stupid Party.” 


TuHaT consternation has been caused by the Snowden Budget 
throughout the British Empire goes without saying—but 
amazement goes far beyond the King’s 
Dominions. The Americans think us crazy 
for abolishing the McKenna Duties, against which nothing 
has been.or can be urged, except that they are inconsistent 
with the universally rejected theory of ‘Free Trade.” 
They not only turned decaying industries into flourishing 
industries, providing abundant employment, but also sub- 
stantial revenue. They are scrapped as a matter of amour 
propre. Their existence offends the intellectual vanity of 
the Liberal-cum-Socialist Party by demonstrating the rotten- 
ness of Cobdenism. They have to go lest Protection should 
come to stay. This attitude in persons calling themselves 
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“Responsible Statesmen” is pitiful, but heartless as is 
this feature of the Liberal-Labour Coalition, their antagonism 
towards Preference is more perilous because whereas a 
change of Government in this island could restore and 
extend the McKenna Duties, if Mr. Snowden’s programme 
materializes, forces will be set in motion overseas, and arrange- 
ments entered with other nations, that will make it impossible 
for any Home Government to retrieve what has been lost. 
Although the Mother Country is much worse supplied with 
news from the Dominions than formerly, abundant informa- 
tion is to hand concerning the reception of Mr. Snowden’s 
malignancy in Canada, South Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand to make us realize that putting all Imperial considera- 
tions aside and looking at the question from a strictly 
economic point of view the House of Commons will deal 
as heavy a blow as any of our enemies could wish against 
British Trade if it responds to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s appeal to repel the policy of Preference. It would 
be a definite and decisive intimation to the Dominions that 
Great Britain flatly refuses either now or hereafter to enter 
into any Commercial partnership with them, and as in their 
present stage some Partnership is a national need it would 
be an invitation to them to carry their goods elsewhere. 
To tell Parliament as Mr. Snowden did that the election 
was fought on this issue and that the present House has 
a mandate to disrupt the Empire, is what Lord Randolph 
Churchill once described as “‘ the wilful diffusion of political 
error with regard to a matter of fact.” 


HomE affairs have been so all absorbing in recent years 
that touch has apparently been lost in the editorial offices 
: of leading London journals of the political 
ans situation in foreign countries which is con- 
stantly misjudged. Our ignorance concerning 

the United States would be laughable were it less serious. 
Our information is compounded of the restricted and 
erroneous impressions of New York correspondents who 
conceive that what Wall Street thinks to-day the American 
people will be doing to-morrow, plus the sentimental oratory 
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decanted after lunch at the English Speaking Union or at 
a Pilgrims’ Society dinner at which representatives of the 
two Hemispheres compete as to who shall discharge most 
slosh. The illusions and delusions thus accumulated spring 
from the best intentions, but that is all that can be said for 
them. It is not, however, only the United States that is 
habitually misconceived and misread nowadays by the wise 
and the otherwise. European politics fare equally badly, and 
it would usually be safe to lay long odds against the fulfil. 
ment of almost any anticipation concerning any foreign 
country that is endorsed by ‘“‘a consensus” of Press 
opinion. Is the abnormal ascendancy of the managerial 
department in great newspapers curtailing and crippling 
their intelligence department and handicapping the judg- 
ment of able editors? Among notable gaffes of recent 
years was the total failure to appreciate the Fascist move 
ment in Italy, whose leader, Signor Mussolini, was treated 
as negligible until he was virtually in the saddle as Dictator 
of his country, prior to which any mention of his name 
only provoked pitying smiles from omniscience. Fleet 
Street came another “ cropper’ over Greece, where M., 
Venizelos was deemed so inevitable a winner at the General 
Election, which proved to be his “‘ Waterloo,” that anyone 
who had dared to hint at the possibility of his reverse would 
have been in some danger of being shut up. On German 
affairs our Press men, like our Politicians, have walked 
into every booby trap that the Germans cared to set—they 
feed like tame rabbits out of the hands of any German 
propagandist, and curiously enough the more they are 
hocussed the more credulous they become, though many 
of their readers are getting “fed up” with the guilelessness 
of such mentors. 


Tue fallibility of the Infallibles has been conspicuous of 
late years concerning France—French Governments, French 
Policy, French Politicians and French Public 
ect! Opinion—in reference to which they have 
developed an uncanny gift of getting hold 
of the wrong end of the stick. So long as M. Poincaré’s 
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position was impregnable and there was no serious challenge 
to his Government either in Parliamentary or in popular 
circles, his “impending downfall” was a constant theme 
of that portion of the British Press with which the wish 
was father to the thought. London leading articles dis- 
missed M. Poincaré the moment he entered the Ruhr, to 
the indignation of our Mugwumps, and of the noble 
amy of “mugs” who had speculated in German marks 
and made other equally inept German investments, and who 
griously imagined that but for “ militaristic” and “ im- 

jalistic ’’ France the one idea of the virtuous peace- 
loving Fatherland was to consecrate its existence to 
repairing the ruin it had wrought on its neighbours. The 
French Prime Minister became the bugbear of everybody who 
took their cue from Mr. Lloyd George, who hated M. Poincaré 
simply because he would not and could not say “ ditto” 
to Downing Street—a refusal for which the British can 
never be sufficiently grateful because Coalition policy was 
inspired by Welsh prejudice rather than by any regard 
for British interests. Germany naturally detested and 
dreaded M. Poincaré because, unlike Mr. Lloyd George, 
the great French Statesman and patriot insisted on 
Reparations. Our pro-Germans as usual followed suit, and 
fom them anti-Poincaréism spread over our Press until 
it became a positive obsession among journalists, especially 
those who make the Sabbath hideous with their cacoethes 
sribendt. They consoled themselves by the reflection that 
the Poincaré Government ‘ couldn’t last another week,’’ 
a “the French people were in revolt against the Ruhr 
policy,” etc., etc.; but as month succeeded month without 
my fulfilment of their prophecies, our Infallibles gradually 
became converted to the opposite view, viz. that M. 
Poincaré’s position was unshakable, though as a sop to their 
own amour propre they declared that he was changing and 
weakening over the Ruhr, as was shown by the recent re- 
construction of his Ministry in a “leftward” direction 
and his ready acceptance of the Dawes report. Hence- 
forward it became an axiom with his previous detractors 
that a chastened Poincaré Government was a permanency 
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of the European situation, and that the approaching Genera] 
Election in France would merely register the size of the 
Ministerial majority. Indeed, so positive was this belief 
on this side of the Channel in circles in which the French 
Prime Minister had been anathema, that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald invited M. Poincaré to Chequers for an informa] 
talk on May 19th (a week after the polling), as he would 
obviously not have done had he entertained any doubt 
as to the issue of what the “ well-informed” regarded as 
a foregone conclusion. No harm was done—on the con. 
trary, the British Prime Minister’s courtesy has made an 
excellent impression in France, because, although M. Poincaré 
goes, the Poincaré policy is likely to remain, simply because 
when they “‘ come down to tintacks ” there is no alternative 
for any French Government or for the French people. 


WE make no claim to greater knowledge or to superior 
wisdom either on French or any other affairs—and it is 
always easy to be wise after a General Election, 

A Débacle B i ie 
ut we could not repress some misgivings 
concerning impending events in France as we noted the 
increasing cocksureness of the cognoscenti who would only 
tolerate doubts as to the precise dimensions of M. Poincaré’s 
coming triumph on May llth. They are as frequently 
astray in their political prognostications as the sporting 
tipsters over the “ winners” they encourage an innocent 
public to back. The Poincaré Government sustained a 
crushing defeat at the Polls; there was a tremendous 
turnover, and its big majority was converted into a decided 
minority. The causes of this unexpected bouleversement 
are somewhat obscure—rival experts interpret it according 
to their respective prejudices. To describe it as the Potsdam 
Press of Berlin and of London does as “‘ France’s repudiation 
of the Poincaré policy and her condemnation of the entry 
into the Ruhr” is to misjudge the event if we may accept 
the testimony of The Times Paris Correspondent, who would 
have been the very first to acclaim such a verdict, but who 
is constrained to admit “It should not be supposed that 
because M. Poincaré’s internal policy—or rather its almost 
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complete absence except in a disagreeable form—has not 
only led many people to vote against him but has brought 
to the Poll thousands of voters who abstained last time, 
his general external policy has not the support of the 
country.” The journalistic Mugwumps who are improving 
the occasion would be well advised to put this in their 
pipes and smoke it as a preventive of fresh hallucinations 
on their part and on that of their dupes. It were idle 
to attenuate a defeat which has caused as much astonish- 
ment in London and in New York as rejoicing in the Father- 
land—where as usual chickens are being counted and 
multiplied before they are hatched. M. Poincaré, who is 
a Statesman before he is a Politician, had become so pre- 
occupied with the vital problem of Reparation to France and 
Security for France as to have neglected domestic affairs, 
thus enabling his adversaries—from M. Briand to the un- 
speakable Joseph Caillaux—to gradually undermine the 
Bloc National which had been the bulwark of French 
Governments of late years. Increased taxation, coupled 
with heroic retrenchment in the Bureaucracy, and a rise 
in the household Budget in the interests of the franc, go 
far to explain a débacle which is none the less regrettable 
from every point of view except that of the common enemies 
—pan-Germanism and Bolshevism—whose joy is only sur- 
passed by that of Mr. Lloyd George, who of late years has 
been regarded as an ally of the one and a patron of 
the other. No French statesman could desire a more elo- 
quent tribute to his worth than the frenzy with which he is 
viewed in Berlin and Moscow and the diatribes against 
him in the American Francophobe and Anglophobe 
Press by Mr. Lloyd George. Whether Britons have any 
reason to be proud of the performances of an ex-Prime 
Minister is another matter. It had not hitherto been the 
practice of any self-respecting public man to dance on the 
grave of an Allied and friendly Government—in close and 
confidential relations with our own—that happened to fail 
at a General Election, as is the ultimate fate of all political 
parties in all countries. However, such are Coalition 
manners, which we sincerely hope may be discounted in 
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Paris, save in so far as Mr. Lloyd George’s indecent demon- 
stration serves to accentuate the respect and regard in 
which M. Poincaré is held by his compatriots. 


Ow1ne to the multiplicity of political groups in France, 
the cross divisions, the over-lapping of names, and the 
complicated electoral system, it is never easy 
for the uninitiated to interpret a French 
Election. But some facts emerge, e.g. that the polling 
generally was appreciably heavier than at previous elections 
—almost 85 per cent.—and that outside the North and 
North, East of France, containing the most exposed and 
consequently the hardiest communities, the losses of the 
Bloc National were general. In other words, the more 
sheltered and softer sections of France proved unable to 
stand the strain of a national policy demanding patience, 
tenacity and courage of a high order, in order that the fruit 
might be garnered. We regret the result as much as Mr, 
Lloyd George welcomes it. Of late years M. Poincaré 
has not only been the standard bearer of France but like 
wise of civilization—his réle being accentuated by Washing- 
ton’s repudiation of its pledges and responsibilities, and 
London’s failure to shake off the spirit of Defeatism that 
has possessed British Statesmen of all Parties from the 
moment the Armistice removed immediate danger and 
enabled them to resume the various Fools’ Paradises they 
inhabited in 1914. Some men like the Bourbons learn 
nothing and forget nothing. England is overburdened 
with this type, especially among her higher Parliamentary 
personnel. They could not, or would not, understand M. 
Poincaré’s inability to follow their example in treating the 
Great War as ‘“‘a wash out,” hence the divergence of policy 
between our two countries and the fatal breach in the Entente 
which enormously encouraged German resistance and has 
brought another horrible war on to the horizon. Incidentally 
it has promoted the downfall of the Poincaré Government, 
which is no cause of rejoicing to any Englishman who prefers 
to see things as they really are and who realizes that whether 
they like it or not France and Great Britain will either 
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stand together or fall separately. It is only by the closest 
co-operation that they can hope to withstand pan-German 
domination which thrives on Anglo-French discord and which 
will again imperil Europe and the whole civilized world 
if American folly and British gullibility succumb to pro- 
German propaganda. Deplorable as is the moral effect 
of the French General Election—which is openly claimed 
across the Rhine as a victory for German nationalism, 
alias pan-Germanism, which is more aggressive than ever— 
it is permissible to hope that the situation is not quite so 
bad as it seems at this dark hour to many patriotic French- 
men, and that, whatever Ministry may replace that of M. 
Poincaré, sheer necessity will restrain French statesmanship 
from practising the defaitisme that is symbolized by the 
success of the Martys and the Malvys, etc., to say nothing 
of the sinister activity of the Caillauxs. May France 
once more confound her enemies, enhearten her friends 
and rejoice her admirers. 


Even the Doctors disagreed in their diagnosis of the French 
political débacle as some of the Groups are somewhat fluid. 

The French Chamber contains five hundred 
dnother Story. 44 eighty-four deputies. The Bloc National 
has been defeated by the Bloc des Gauches. So much is 
dear. This may be compared to a defeat of the English 
Conservative Party under Mr. Stanley Baldwin by the 
Radical Party under Mr. Asquith or Mr. Lloyd George plus 
the Socialists, who unmake but decline to make Governments. 
There is, however, this vital difference between French 
Radicals and English Radicals, in that whereas the latter are 
Cobdenites, Internationalists and League-of-Nations-mongers, 
their opposite numbers in France are Protectionists, 
with all the implications of patriotism which that term 
connotes; and though some of the Highbrows of French 
liberalism may toy with the idea of a League of Nations, but 
few Frenchmen of any school take it seriously, and it cuts 
little ice with the French democracy, who regard it as a 
league of Dupes that will ultimately fall under pan-German 
influence and at no time afford security to a country which 
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has been twice invaded by her formidable neighbours within 
fifty years. The inhabitants of an island surrounded by 
water like ourselves may imagine that they can afford to 
nourish any illusion that appears attractive and delegate 
their safety with their honour to the International Intriguers 
who foregather at Geneva. But a people whose soil was 
recently occupied by a barbarous and ruthless foe will hesi- 
tate to disarm merely because our cranks bid them do go, 
It were madness in France in the present state of Europe, 


with Prussianized Germany relatively more powerful than 


ever and burning to avenge the defeat which thoughtless 
American statesmanship combined with mischievous Welsh 
statesmanship to attenuate, whereas Wisdom demanded 
that everything should be done to accentuate it, and to 
immobilize the common enemy of Civilization by de-Prussian- 
izing Germany. This would have given the German people 
a chance of settling down in the comity of Nations and Europe 
some prospect of permanent peace. However, that is another 
story, though it is one that, whether we like it or not, we 
shall not get away from. The evil wrought by ignoramuses 
in high places lives long after them. Its burdens are borne 
by succeeding generations. Our immediate concern is the 
recent General Election in France and whether it means, as 
British Pacifists anticipate, that the French people will in 
sheer weariness follow Mr. Lloyd George and “trust Ger- 
many ”’ to turn over a new leaf, and make a serious effort 
to discharge obligations which German Government and 
German people have devoted all their energies since the 
Armistice to evading, and which they rely on the pro-Germans 
of the United States and the pro-Germans in Great Britain 
to gradually whittle away until there is nothing left except 
broken, bankrupt, disheartened and divided Allies con- 
fronting a restored and resolute Germany ready once more 
to strike. 


WHETHER the journalists, financiers and politicians of 
London, New York and Washington like it or not, such is 
the pass to which between them they have brought the 
world. It doubtless leaves the Americans calm. They are 
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rendered independent by distance and care not “‘ a red cent ”’ 
what happens in this Hemisphere. But it cannot leave us 
calm, nor can we cultivate indifference, be- 
cause whether we wish it or not another in- 
vasion of Belgium and France would affect us 
precisely as it did in 1914, when even a morbidly pacifist 
(Cabinet realized that the subjugation of our neighbours 
endangered England. Our orators had, of course, to get 
their ‘‘ hot air”’ off the chest—and some of them may have 
taken it seriously—but the determining motive of British 
action in August 1914 was not Fourteen Points but One 
Point, namely the instinct of self-preservation. Our skins 
were at stake and we knew it. The Americans came in two 
and a half years later under an identical impulse, as the late 
American Ambassador in London, Mr. George Harvey, had 
the moral courage to declare at a banquet in the City, to 
the uncontrollable fury of all American Highbrows and 
Professional Altruists who for some mysterious reason con- 
ceive it to be nobler to fight in any cause except that of one’s 
own Country! Frenchmen live too near the seat of danger 
to be able to indulge in the luxury of self-deception which 
uninvaded England and remote America have raised to the 
level of a fine art. Now that the “‘ infamous ’”’ Poincaré has 
heen sent about his business and is to be replaced by poli- 
ticians of a ‘“‘more Progressive’’ hue, expectations are 
entertained abroad that a French Government may be 
formed that will meet the Anglo-American advocates of pan- 
Germany “‘ half way,” and at any rate make a show of being 
more “‘reasonable”’ than M. Poincaré, who insisted every 
Sunday afternoon that Europe should face the facts when 
“Statesmanship’”’ elsewhere preferred to snooze. More- 
over, he could not be dissuaded from calling a spade a spade, 
a practice that is odious to all Mandarins and Mugwumps 
inall Hemispheres. His successor, whether he be M. Briand, 
M. Painlevé, M. Herriot, or M. Joseph Caillaux—who lurks 
in the background awaiting his hour—is confidently counted 
upon to call the hateful spade “‘ an agricultural implement.” 
That would be a great point gained, as it would mollify the 
“broad-minded ” everywhere and generally ‘“‘ sweeten the 
atmosphere.” 
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Ir was at first suggested that M. Poincaré would follow some 
precedents and await defeat in the Chamber of Deputies 

which meets in the early days of June. But 
eae og the French Premier discountenanced this idea 

and announced that he would resign on 
June Ist. This breathing space enables him to leave every- 
thing in order, while it gives the victorious factions at the 
poll time to compose their differences and divide the spoils, 
anything but easy tasks. M. Poincaré’s defeat, as was 
recognized on both sides of the Channel, involved the aban- 
donment of his visit to Chequers. This was regrettable, as 
a frank and intimate talk between the two Prime Ministers 
would have cleared the air and might have produced an 
understanding, not that we have ever been so sanguine 
as to anticipate any comprehensive agreement between a 
Ramsay MacDonald Government and a Poincaré Govern- 
ment on the main issue, because their standpoints are dia- 
metrically different. The British Prime Minister constantly 
advertises himself as “an idealist,’ and is presumably pre- 
pared to idealize the Germans and to assume that Germany 
is only anxious to do the right thing provided everybody 
else is “‘reasonable.” It is not only Socialist politicians 
who suffer from this aberration, but Radicals generally and 
some Conservatives, who find it easy to say “Let us all be 
reasonable together. If the French are unreasonable, why 
naturally the Germans are unreasonable; but if the French 
became reasonable, of course the Germans would be reason- 
able. That is the position in a nutshell.” So it may be 
for us, but it is not and never can be the point of view of 
France, who knows from the bitter experiences of the last 
fifty years that she lives cheek by jowl with a nation of 
bullies who have no desire to be “‘ reasonable ’’ except in so 
far as they are constrained by force majeure. It is only 
because our politicians, journalists and financiers are devoid 
of imagination that they are unable to see Germany through 
French eyes—to see her as she really is—as, indeed, we should 
all see her but for the useful strip of water between us which 
has hitherto spared us from German occupation. 
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Hap Yorkshire and Lancashire had four years of deliberate 
and scientific devastation under the Great German General 
Staff for the express. purpose of putting 
England out of industrial action, the political 
atmosphere in this country to-day would be vastly different 
from what it is and “‘never again”’ would be the motto of our 
golfers and cup-tie crowds, who would indignantly resent 
lectures from abroad on the virtue of “letting bygones be 
bygones’ and of loving the Boche like a brother. What 
makes the censoriousness of London leader writers peculiarly 
galling to France is her recollection of the attitude of our 
Press on problems of British security, e.g. the Freedom of 
the Seas, the destruction of German Sea power, the destiny 
of the Overseas German Empire, etc., etc. On such issues 
there was little of that “‘ consideration for German suscep- 
tibilities,”’ or the “live and let live spirit,” to say nothing 
of “the give and take,” which our pundits are for ever 
enjoining on France over the Rhine and the Ruhr. Even 
Mr. Lloyd George was unable to surrender on points deemed 
vital to her security by Great Britain despite the pressure of 
President Wilson. It is only French security, Belgian 
security, and but for Signor Mussolini, Italian security, that 
are negligible. This is not “‘ pretty” on our part, nor can 
we be surprised at the feeling it provokes in Allied breasts. 
At the moment of writing there is still some uncertainty as 
to the composition of the incoming French Government, 
but we should be far more astonished if it gambled with 
the safety of France than if on the main external issue 
it followed the general lines of the Poincaré policy. If any 
difference in verbiage “‘saves face” in Downing Street, 
Fleet Street or Lombard Street, well and good, but the 
essentials are likely to remain as they were simply because 
they are essentials. France must distrust Germany in order 
to exist because Germany means mischief. That is the 
ABC and the X YZ of the international situation which 
is equally unaffected by the Dawes Report as by the League 
of Nations, however well-meaning such movements may be. 
That Germany is arming under our very noses is established 
by the information published in the Daily Mail, which does 
well to remind us (May 21): 
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The sole security for peace isthat the French are still in firm occupation of the 
Ruhr, without which it is not generally believed that the German Staff (which 
has reappeared just as in 1914) could manufacture the prodigious quantities of 
ammunition it would require. 


For reasons that are thoroughly familiar—not to say weari- 
some—to our readers it is extremely difficult for any English- 

: man to form an adequate opinion concerning 
Dubiety the probable course of political events in the 
United States. Practically all our information comes from 
one corner of the Great Republic, and moreover the corner 
which is nowadays least able to appreciate the attitude of 
that part of America which counts most by virtue of its pre- 
ponderance of population. There are few communities 
talking the same language that are more out of touch with 
one another—if not actually antipathetic—than New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and the Eastern seaboard generally, 
on the one hand, and the Middle Western States on the other. 
The latter elect if they do not always nominate the President. 
We shall hazard no prophecy as to the prospects of the 
Republican and Democratic Parties in the contest for which 
the lists are being prepared, though the issue will not be 
decided until November. Until recently President Coolidge’s 
lucky star was regarded as making his election inevitable. 
Latterly, however, the guidnuncs have wavered and doubted. 
They still believe he is likely to secure the Republican 
nomination at the coming Party Convention despite any 
efforts on behalf of Senator Hiram Johnson’s candidature 
but they are much less confident as to his success at the 
polls. The Republican Party is torn with domestic dissen- 
sion, political and personal, to such a degree that not a few 
knowledgeable observers opine that the Democrats should win 
if only they provide themselves with a strong candidate. 
But here again there is division as there is acute difference 
between various sections of the country as to what consti- 
tutes a “strong candidate.” Thus some man of European 


reputation who might appeal to the Eastern States would 
“cut little ice”? in the pivotal Middle West just as some 
Middle Westerner who might be all-powerful with his own 
public would be an indifferent candidate in more sophisti- 
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cated Eastern eyes. Looking at the struggle for the moment 
from an exclusively British standpoint, we should prefer the 
success of one or other of the “‘ Wild men ”’ of their respective 
Parties, whether Senator Hiram Johnson or Senator La 
Follette—the German nominee—or Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst of the American Yellow Press. The “ Wild men” 
are bound to capture the Washington Government some 
day and it might be as well that they have their innings now 
—while a Socialist Government is in office in this country 
—and get it over, rather than postpone the crisis to some 
more ticklish period. 


CURRENCY problems are so repulsive to the vast majority of 
mankind that we should leave them severely alone were it 
not for their appalling importance and for the 

: hyo fact that the very nausea they inspire in 99 
persons out of every 100 enables little coteries 

of money lenders to manipulate the money of the world for 
their own purposes and to the detriment of mankind. That 
there is no hope of any widespread understanding of this 
crucial problem is self-evident when we find Socialist Minis- 
ters, professing to have the interests of the proletariat at 
heart, favouring contraction of the currency which spells yet 
more misery than we have at present. It is not, however, 
extravagant to hope that the recent demonstration of the 
Goldbugs of New York against the London Money Market 
may help to open some of the closed and half-closed eyes in 
the Metropolis to the folly and danger of encouraging the 
appreciation of gold which is now the declared policy of Wall 
Street—not that it accords with the interests or wishes of the 
great mass of American producers, who have a somewhat 
keener understanding of this question than some of those 
British Captains of Industry who would prefer playing golf 
any day to applying their minds to a distasteful problem. 
It was intelligible, however selfish, that when British Finance 
controlled its fair share of gold British financiers should 
insist that there was “ nothing like leather.” But the boot 
is now on the other leg. During the Great War, thanks to the 
impoverishment of the rest of the world, the United States 
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was enabled to accumulate gold on an unprecedented scale 
and to such a point as to establish a monopoly. As a leading 
article in The Times (May 19) reminds us, the United States 
has “imported gold on balance regularly for some years, 
and there is every likelihood that she will continue to import 
it for years to come, especially in view of the terms of pay- 
ment of the British debt to America.”” America, we are told, 
is “ naturally enough not anxious that there should be any 
further depreciation in the value of a commodity of which 
she is the largest individual possessor. It is, therefore, 
greatly in her interests that the use of gold for monetary 
purposes by Europe should be resumed at the earliest possible 
moment, for an increased demand for gold would cause an 
appreciation in its value.” Quite so, but is it equally in the 
interest of England or of Europe who have been stripped 
of their gold to gratify American ambitions? Even so 
orthodox an organ as The Times is unable to conceal its 
concern at the suggestion, though it proceeds from a quarter 
before which we are inclined to bow down. This disclosure 
of a desire to transfer international finance from a sterling 
to a dollar basis is fluttering the dovecots of our over-amalga- 
mated Bankers who will find their brethren of New York 
less accommodating now that they are masters of the situa- 
tion than we were in the happier days when Lombard Street 
was the hub of the Universe. We are grateful to the 
Advisory Council of the American Federal Reserve Board 
for the shock they have administered to the Mandarins of our 
Money Power who consistently subordinate Imperial and 
national interests to Anglo-American and other Inter- 
national interests. 


TuHE British people derive peculiar pleasure from the State 
Visits of Friendly and Allied Sovereigns, using that term 
in its popular and cordial sense, and not 
with its colourless diplomatic meaning— 
because it affords them an opportunity of 
expressing their real sentiments, which otherwise find small 
vent. Nothing could give a more false impression of the 
regard in which such nations as Rumania and Italy are held 
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in this country than the offensive questions constantly 
asked in Parliament by the Intelligentsia, who “‘specialize ” 
in international affairs—and usually have some axe to grind 
—except the leading articles appearing in that portion of 
our Press which is only happy when crabbing a friend or 
slobbering over an enemy. Indeed, among those who are 
anxious to pose as “ broad-minded”’ there would seem to 
be a positive anxiety to punish any Power—great or small— 
who fought on our side in the Great War, and to reward 
those who fought against us. It is this attitude that partially 
explains our sinister reputation abroad as “ Perfidious 
Albion.” We cannot be surprised that it puzzles foreigners 
because it puzzles us no less. It is the handiwork of a 
numerically insignificant minority of politicians and journal- 
ists whose efforts obtain abnormal publicity, especially in 
quarters where they are calculated to do most harm. Ru- 
mania and Italy are among the bugbears of the Manchester 
School, which heads the procession whenever the character 
of a friendly nation requires besmirching. Against these 
particular countries our Intelligentsia have special grievances, 
and nothing could be nastier than the comments on Rumanian 
and Italian affairs of late years. The former, unlike some 
other people we wot of, decline to be trampled on by the 
Jews. This ranges the whole apparatus of International 
Jewry against them throughout Europe. Just as the 
Germans get the benefit of every doubt, so does Rumanian 
policy receive least-favoured nation treatment on all occasions, 
and even if in the absence of other support from the West 
—in their exposed and perilous situation—the Bukarest 
Government wisely contemplates making Alliances, it is 
counted a crime by British newspapers. Italy likewise, 
is “ criminal ’’ in Progressive eyes. Apart from the offence 
of upholding the cause of Civilization against Kultur—when 
it would have been infinitely easier for Italy to have fought 
on the other side—she has taught nations how to protect 
themselves against anarchy. This is unpardonable. But 
for her example Bolshevism would by this time have infected 
much of Europe. For this its open and sneaking admirers 
cannot forgive Signor Mussolini, though strangely enough 
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the Moscow Camarilla, which only respects force, being 


founded on violence, has developed an ardent admiration 
for its arch-enemy which should give pause to our parlour. 
Bolshevists. The only opportunity the British public have 
of expressing their regard for those whom they admire, is on 
the occasion of such State Visits as we were lately honoured 
with by the King of Rumania and his gracious, beautiful, 
and charming Consort—who is always at home in this country 
which keeps a very warm corner for her in its heart—and as 
we are at the time of writing eagerly anticipating from 
the King and Queen of Italy. The contrast between the 
ovations accorded to Allied Sovereigns in the streets of 
London, and the stream of detraction with which their 
nations are assailed by mean and malignant newspapers 
cannot fail to provide interesting food for reflection to our 
illustrious and ever-welcome visitors. 


Dors the Home Government always get the best out of its 
best public servants? Does it even try to do so? Are 
“The Glad returning Governors and Administrators taken 
Eye” into council or in any way consulted on the 
subjects to which, in many cases, they have 
devoted the best years of their life and upon which they are 
obviously able to supply information, knowledge and judg- 
ment not otherwise available, and certainly not possessed 
by many, if any, of our stay-at-home statesmen? Most 
of these are woefully ignorant of everything outside these 
islands as of not a few things in them. We have grave 
doubts as to whether these distinguished men have much 
opportunity of laying their views before anybody higher 
than an. Assistant Under Secretary of the India Office 
or the Colonial Office. We make this observation in no 
partisan spirit, because on such matters Conservative Right 
Honourables are frequently as inveterate Little Englanders 
as Radicals or Socialists, and would be “ bored stiff” if 
called upon to interest themselves in any subject that did 
not directly bear on the all-absorbing game of Ins and 
Outs at Westminster. We remember hearing one of our 
foremost Governors-General—who had held his great post 
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during several years of storm and stress—observe that he 
had been home for six weeks without having had any chance 
of discussing the affairs of the country where he had repre- 
sented the King with any Cabinet Minister. In fact, as he 
put it, the King appeared to be the single personage who was 
sufficiently interested in the British Empire to hear about 
it. Returning Ambassadors have made similar remarks 
both as regards our ‘‘ Imperial statesmen ”’ and the Sovereign 
—likewise returning Pro-Consuls who have found the 
atmosphere of political London several degrees below freezing 
point as regards any sympathetic interest with “the outer 
darkness.””» These, however, were pre-war experiences, 
and it may be hoped that the war taught something to the 
Bourbons of Downing Street, and that His Majesty’s repre- 
sentatives and servants who have “ done their bit’ in great 
places abroad—sometimes in tight places—are differently 
treated to their predecessors, and that they meet with “ the 
Glad Eye” rather than the ‘‘ Frozen Mit’ in Westminster 
and Whitehall. They are always assured of understanding 
at Buckingham Palace. 


WHEN we read statements in the Press suggestive of a 
desire on the part of the Home Government to bring Lord 
é Reading home from India for consultation— 

pp nein which would be interpreted by Indian Ex- 
tremists as a prelude to yet another surrender 

—we remember that if it be experience, intelligence and 
understanding that are sought by Downing Street, there 
is no need to await the Viceroy’s return. It so happens 
that within the last few weeks three distinguished Indian 
Governors have come home who, between them, must have 
acquired more knowledge of India than any one man could 
reasonably hope to possess. All three bear a high reputation 
by their record of devoted public service which will not 
soon be forgotten in the great Provinces they ruled; they are 
in no sense “‘ back numbers,” being in the prime of life ; and 
though originally politicians, no one will be heard to suggest 
that they took their politics to India or at any time remem- 
bered to what Party they belonged at home. There is in 
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the first place Sir George Lloyd, who by common consent 
made a conspicuous success of the government of Bombay, 
which he took over at a period of anxiety and skilfully steered 
through more than one perilous crisis without having had 
any previous experience of administration to guidehim. Hig 
regime was no less successful on its constructive side, while 
on common Indian affairs he was regarded as one of the 
Viceroy’s wisest councillors. It used to be the function 
of the House of Lords to provide such a man with an oppor- 
tunity of participating in Parliamentary life on his return 
home; but, unfortunately, it is found easier to ennoble 
political hacks and contributors to the secret Party Funds, 
Then we have Lord Ronaldshay, who is back from Bengal, 
where he left the impress of a remarkable personality and 
enjoyed the esteem and confidence of the natives and the 
English, both official and unofficial, in equal degree. Lord 
Ronaldshay’s utterances and writings indicate a wide range 
of thought and reading, and an interest in many phases of 
Indian life, combined with an appreciation of abstruse 
Indian problems that are altogether exceptional. Last, but 
not least, is Lord Willingdon, who has devoted the last 
eleven years, firstly to governing Bombay, and secondly 
to governing Madras. Eton has produced many delightful 
personalities—none more so than Freeman Thomas, who 
remains to-day what he always was—‘ Time still leaves 
all Eton in the boy.” Some of his friends were naturally 
perturbed when Mr. Edwin Montagu—anything but a name 
to conjure with nowadays—indited a somewhat effusive 
welcome to Lord Willingdon in the columns of The Times, 
seeking as it were to identify him with the wretched Dyarchy 
which even professional Dyarchists are anxious to scrap. 
It was not, however, as a Montaguite that the last Governor 
of Madras won golden opinions everywhere, but as himself. 
None of this distinguished trio bore any responsibility for 
the “‘ Imperial ”’ policy which, as in duty bound, Sir George 
Lloyd, Lord Ronaldshay, and Lord Willingdon loyally 
carried out. Whether the doctrinaire who is now Secretary 
of State for India has any intention of consulting these 
retired Governors before perpetrating fresh blunders, we have 
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no means of knowing. Among further services they could 
render this country is to explain to a mystified British public 
what advantage has accrued to India from the experiment 
in constitution-mongering that the Round Table and Mr. 
Montagu were allowed to inaugurate in 1919, and that is now 
collapsing without anyone except its authors having a good 
word to say for it. 


TaE discomfort and misery in which a large proportion of 
the population of this island are now living both in town 
and country is so acute that the Housing 
Question should not become a shuttlecock 
between Political Parties. Wherever as individual citizens 
we have experience of the difficulty, not to say impossibility, 
that meets the less comfortable classes whenever they have 
for any reason to change their abode, we realize that here is 
a problem which presses on the vitals of the great mass of 
the people as do few others. Labourers leaving their homes 
in the country owing to loss of employment through agri- 
cultural depression ransack the neighbourhood in vain for 
any accommodation even when they are so fortunate as to 
fnd employment. There is a terrible shortage of houses 
everywhere, though on the law of supply and demand there 
should be no such failing in a civilized community, and 
opinion is divided as to whether the crisis is due to a break- 
down of political economy or whether it is that our poli- 
ticians have unduly obstructed building. Be the cause what 
it may the outlook is sufficiently ominous, all the more as an 
ugent national need threatens to become a bone of con- 
tention between rival Parliamentary practitioners, some of 
whom bear the appearance of quacks who are more anxious 
to advertise themselves than to provide “‘ homes for heroes ” 
for anybody else. It is emphatically a question suitable 
for non-partisan treatment and we make little doubt that 
could Mr. Stanley Baldwin and Mr. Neville Chamberlain be 
hut up for a week with Mr. Wheatley and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald with a mandate to produce the outline of a 
housing programme—regardless of any vested interests they 
tepresent—they would be able to produce something sensible 
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and practical and we should at last get a move on. We 
mention these four Ministers and ex-Ministers for this 
particular job because they would undoubtedly approach it 
with a desire to remedy a condition that is at once a scandal 
and a danger. Whether any advantage will accrue from 
Ministerial measures inspired by political considerations js 
another matter. We trust Conservative critics of any Bills 
that may be introduced will be at pains to make it plain 
that they realize as keenly as any Socialist that there is a 
dreadful dearth of houses. 


THERE is nothing fresh to report concerning Ireland, nor is 
any hopeful element visible on the Irish horizon. It is an 

f impasse from which there is apparently no 
penileish issue. The inhabitants of this island are 
sincerely anxious and ever determined to 
wash their hands of the whole business and to leave North 
and South to settle with one another without extraneous 
interference, all the more so as we have invariably been told 
that Irishmen of all sorts understand one another better than 
any “foreigners”? understand them. So be it. We areall 
for this solution provided there be fair play all round. Of this, 
however, there is no sign so far, and indeed fair play would 
be ‘‘ death, disaster and damnation ”’ to the Irish Free State, 
which is one of the least successful essays in constitution- 
mongering yet attempted by the Rownd Table school. We 
constantly hear that President Cosgrave is ‘“‘a reasonable 
man ”’ who is anxious to effect a reasonable settlement, and 
that if it were left to him and Sir James Craig even so thorny 
a problem as the Ulster Boundary might be adjusted. But 
to be earmarked as “reasonable ’’ in such a community as 
tribal Ireland is about as useful as to be labelled “‘ reason- 
able’? among the Mafia. It is virtually a death warrant. 
It is the one quality that neither President Cosgrave nor any 
other Free State statesman dare cultivate. We suspect 
that au fond there is not that moral and political gulf between 
the powers-that-be in Dublin and the powers-that-be on the 
hills, and that the pose of ‘‘ moderation ” that is presented to 
ingenuous Britons by Irish Ministers is no more genuine 
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than a good many other things in a country whose inhabi- 
tants are prime humbugs specially when in contact with 
the Saxon. Whether genuine or spurious in his “‘ sweet 
reasonableness,” President Cosgrave and his colleagues have 
no choice but to be intransigeant towards the North, for it is 
a matter of life and death to the Irish Free State to annex 
and plunder Ulster, as it is equally vital to Ulster to avoid 
that deadly embrace. Among several perilous elements in 
the immediate situation is the pressure of the Papists of the 
(lyde on their friends in Downing Street—notably Mr. 
Wheatley—to perpetrate some injustice to Belfast in the 
interests of the Papists of Dublin. The fat is liable to be in 
the fire at any moment. 


We have not joined in the hue and cry against Mr. Asquith 
for ejecting a Conservative Government in favour of the 

Socialists, though we cannot repress the 
a cn feeling that it would have been more candid 

had he explained at the last General Election 
that to vote Liberal was tantamount to voting Socialist. 
Presumably the reason for this omission was the rooted 
conviction of a leader who lives in the past—that “ the 
flowing tide,”’ to use a once familiar Victorianism, was with 
“the Army of Progress,” as euphemistic Liberals are still 
wont to describe themselves. The “re-united” Mr. Lloyd 
George shared this delusion, under the influence of the 
utiba of sycophants by whom he is usually surrounded, 
who gave him to understand that wherever he appeared, 
“the Tories would be smitten hip and thigh.” It will be 
recalled that the trail of destruction that followed the 
Wizard’s oratorical Odyssey took a somewhat different 
fom—a Radical seat being lost in almost every Con- 
stituency in which he spoke. Indeed the Asquithites were 
almost consoled for their own disappointment in missing a 
Parliamentary majority by the débacle of the so-called 
“National Liberals’? which reduced Mr. Lloyd George to 
the region of the negligible. But he could not be com- 
pletely ignored as Mr. Asquith realized when Mr. Lloyd 
George in his blind rage with Conservatives in general and 
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Mr. Stanley Baldwin in particular, set to work to get. the 
Government out and to put the Socialists in. In surveying 
public affairs from the exclusively personal point of. view 
that appeals to “‘ careerists,’’ the Wizard concluded that he 
would play a bigger part with “my friend Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald” as Prime Minister, than under the de-Coali- 
tionized Conservatives. Indeed it was not extravagant. to 
suppose that as he had now reverted to type and was once 
more a Limehouse politician, the ex-Prime Minister would 
be hailed as guide, philosopher and friend of any “‘ Labour” 
Government that owed its existence to his good offices and 
which would moreover be dependent on his good-will. 


WE completely mis-read the events of the last six months 
unless we appreciate that it was Mr. Lloyd George rather 
than Mr. Asquith who took the initiative 
that resulted in placing the country at the 
mercy of Socialism and the German Inter 
national. The Liberal Leader had no choice but to do as 
his “ First Lieutenant’ insisted, because he knew that 
otherwise there must ensue another disruption of the Party, 
and that whereas on the previous occasion (December 1916) 
the stalwarts, spade-workers and enthusiasts had remained 
with him, this time Mr. Lloyd George would be able ito 
stampede them in support of “‘ Labour.” Mr. Asquith was, 
in fact, never in a position to offer to keep the Baldwin 
Government in office, even had he desired to do so, as was 
pretended at the time by a certain press, Any move ip 
that direction would have placed the Leadership of. the 
Liberal Party at the mercy of Mr. Lloyd George—an 
eventuality that nauseates his senior. There was therefore 
no alternative except to do as Mr. Asquith did by 
announcing at the famous meeting at the National Liberal 
Club at the close of last year that the Liberal Party would 
replace the Conservative Ministry by the Socialists at the 
earliest moment. Mr. Lloyd George is believed to have 
come to that gathering with an emphatic pro-Labour speech 
in his pocket—on the lines of articles from his pen the 
appearing in the Daily Chronicle and the Hearst Press. 


Outwitting the 
Wizard 
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This remained undelivered after Mr. Asquith’s pronounce- 
ment, which left the Wizard no choice but to say “ ditto” 
to the “‘ Chief”? who had stolen his thunder. This he did 
with unconcealed chagrin. Our readers may inquire why, 
if this version be correct, the Press has ceaselessly advertised 
Mr. Asquith as the principal, if not the exclusive, villain of 
the piece and the progenitor of the first Socialist Govern- 
ment in this country, while Mr. Lloyd George’s réle is 
habitually ignored or attenuated ? The answer is that, as 
many newspaper magnates are beholden for favours to the 
Coalition—the palmy days of the Press when every bigwig 
connected with Fleet Street might hope to become a Peer, 
while the lesser lights became baronets, and K.B.E.’s could 
be had for the asking from No. 10 Downing Street—it has 
become a tradition in our profession to make Mr. Asquith— 
who to his honour be -it said has never kow-towed to the 
Press any more than has Mr. Stanley Baldwin—“ whipping- 
by” to Mr. Lloyd George. 


Tae action of the Liberals in putting the Socialists into 
office was passionately resented in ‘‘ Anti-Socialist ”’ circles, 
jot ei and a violent storm broke over the devoted 
Mam head of the titular leader of the Party, but 
“mum ” was the word from that day to this concerning 
the manceuvres of Mr. Lloyd George. It was ever 
thus. One man may steal a horse while another may not 
lok over the hedge. We claim to be experts on Lloyd 
Georgeism. because, for our sins, we diligently peruse the 
columns of the Manchester Guardian, whose attachment to 
the Wizard is only equalled by its acerbity towards Mr. 
Asquith. This steadfast friend of England’s enemies and 
memy of her friends had shrewdly spotted the true 
character of the Coalition, which to the annoyance of many 
liberals it supported, realizing as it did that camouflaged 
Conservatism dominated by Mr. Lloyd George was an 
infinitely more effective instrument than any Radical 
Government could hope to be in converting Victory into 
Defeat, in dismembering the United Kingdom and in 
loosening every Imperial tie—three main objectives of the 
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Manchester School. Sooner than tolerate Conservatism or 
“Imperialism” in any shape or form, Mr. Lloyd George 
and the Manchester Guardian plumped for Socialism after 
the last General Election as at any rate guaranteeing 
“Little Englandism ” and Cobdenism. While a misguided 
popular Press has continually treated Mr. Asquith as wholly 
and solely responsible for the capture of Downing Street— 
to say nothing of Chequers—by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
the Manchester Guardian correctly emphasizes Mr. Lloyd 
George’s responsibility for this development. The latter's 
attitude is entirely intelligible, because while he would 
inevitably remain a political nonentity so long as the 
Baldwin Government endured, he might reasonably hope 
to be somebody during the regime of a tied Socialist Cabinet. 
That things have not “‘ panned out” precisely according to 
“intelligent anticipation” is not Mr. Lloyd George’s fault, 
It is simply another instance of the perversity of human 
affairs and the ingratitude of politicians. 


Mr. Winston CHURCHILL and the powerful Press claque 
that in season and out of season espouses his cause would 
; have us regard the Liberals as criminals for 
ry thus saddling the country with a Socialist 
Government. But we suspect that had Mr. 
Churchill—with the aid of Lord Beaverbrook—won the 
seat he contested at Leicester last December, he also would 
have swum with the Liberal tide and done as did Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George in making Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald Prime Minister. Mr. Churchill stood as an 
impenitent Cobdenite and an enemy of Imperial Preference, 
upon which his bosom associate, Mr. Lloyd George, poured 
ridicule and contempt. We should be surprised to learn 
that in his stupid diatribes against the Baldwin policy, 
Mr. Churchill made any reservations in favour of the 
McKenna Duties which were like a red rag to Radical bulls 
at the hustings. We do not for a moment suggest that 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Asquith (or Mr. Winston Churchill, 
had he been elected a Radical M.P.) were doing wrong from 
their own point of view in preferring Socialism to Con- 
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gervatism, as on all National, Imperial and International 
issues there is closer affinity between the Radicals and the 
Intelligentsia of the Labour Party—who have neither toiled 
nor spun—than there is with the Conservatives. Sir John 
Simon is typical of latter-day Radicalism just as Mr. Philip 
Snowden symbolizes that portion of the Labour Party 
who have never laboured with their hands. Their views 
are malignant and identical. Conservatives may at least 
be grateful that the Liberal Leaders preferred the Socialists 
to themselves, as any “ anti-Socialist > Government could 
only have “kept the Socialists out” by completing the ruin 
of our Party, which is the one solid bulwark against the Bol- 
shevism that another Coalition would have made inevitable. 


Our esteemed contemporary, The Spectator, has tardily 
discovered what has been obvious to inferior intelligence 
for at least six months, namely, that the 
anti-Baldwin campaign is mainly a personal 
vendetta conducted by Lord Beaverbrook. 
It is inspired by wounded vanity. Like other experts in 
publicity, he regards himself as “‘ It” and resents everybody 
who cannot see eye to eye with him on this momentous 
issue. During the Coalition Lord Beaverbrook became of 
vast importance and was enormously advertised. It was 
the age of the “stunt”? when nothing but the “stunt” 
counted in the eyes of the predominant politicians who 
passed their days and nights with “stunt” journalists 
while the Sabbath was given over to putting. Under the 
Bonar Law regime Beaverbrookism still flourished for purely 
personal reasons—there was an old Canadian association. 
But after the lamented death of Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Beaver- 
brook evidently felt ‘‘ out of it’ and cast about to restore 
his friends of the Coalition, who in their turn might be 
relied upon to restore the Press to the pristine position it 
had occupied in the days when its work was practically 
done for it by the Prime Minister’s Secretariat, and the War 
Cabinet frequently read in their evening newspaper a 
faithful précis of the afternoon’s deliberations. Coalition 
politicians and Coalition journalists abused their power to 


The 
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such a point as to create a public scandal, which was one of 
the causes of the downfall of the Lloyd George Government 
in the ‘autumn of 1922. Mr. Bonar Law, it may be 
remembered, took an early opportunity of publicly pro. 
claiming his independence of the Press—an utterance that 
caused universal satisfaction and contributed substantially 
to the popularity of his Government. Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s 
unforgivable offence consists in continuing the Bonar Law 
tradition, which all self-respecting journalists regard as 
being a much higher compliment to their profession than 
the systematic “‘nobbling”’ of which they had more than 
enough from December 1916 to October 1922. 


Ir Lord Beaverbrook would frankly state that he is engaged 
on a personal campaign against the Conservative leader, 
whom he is determined to ‘“‘ down” because 
Mutual | he believes he would count more if one of 
Admiration , ' : 
Society his own friends (for example, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Lord Birkenhead, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, or some other) led our Party, we should at 
least know where we are and could envisage the problem 
on its merits. What sickens most Conservatives is the 
studied hypocrisy of the Beaverbrook Press, which affects 
to discuss public affairs from a public standpoint and vitu- 
perates Mr. Stanley Baldwin every hour of every day— 
including Sundays—for his supposed shortcomings as a 
statesman, whereas the real grievance against him is that 
he has not fawned upon the nobility and gentry of the 
Press. Everybody who knows Mr. Stanley Baldwin describes 
him as a singularly likeable -man. Those who know him 
best seem to like him most. The overwhelming vote of 
confidence which he received from the Conservative Party 
in the hour of defeat is one of the most striking tributes 
ever accorded to a British statesman. Nothing would have 
been easier than to discard him after the General Election 
had any preferable leader presented himself. But although 
Lord Beaverbrook and Co., who were the effective causes of 
the Conservative disaster, moved heaven and earth— 
chiefly earth—to eject Mr. Baldwin they were utterly 
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unable to indicate the name of any acceptable successor. 
They are in the same plight to-day. Nevertheless the 
intrigue persists with Mr. Winston Churchill as its spearhead. 
Whatever Mr. Stanley Baldwin does is wrong. Had he 
taken off the gloves and attacked the Ramsay MacDonald 
Government from the outset, he would assuredly have been 
held up to obloquy for “ not giving the Socialists fair play, 
which is the birthright of every Englishman,” and Mr. 
Churchill’s ‘“‘ mellifluous moderation”? would have been 
cited by way of contrast. Because he has given rope to 
the Government which owes its existence to the Press, 
Mr. Baldwin is denounced in the Daily Express in the fol- 
lowing fashion: ‘‘ Some of Mr. Baldwin’s recent utterances 
sound rather Socialistic, and his kindly consideration of 
Mr. MacDonald in the Ranker Officers’ Debate, among other 
things, for instance, gives colour to this assumption. It is 
said by some that Mr. Baldwin is coming under the influence 
of his son, who is a pronounced Socialist.”” This succulent 
sentence is quoted by The Spectator (“‘ Press Attacks on 
Mr. Baldwin,” May 10th). It is a typical Beaverbrookism. 
It has a strong Transatlantic flavour. It savours of the 
Hearst Press and may stimulate the suspicion that Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst is a sleeping or a waking partner 
in some of Lord Beaverbrook’s journalistic ventures. If 
there be any such connection, we cannot see why it should 
be concealed either from the British or from the American 
public. Mr. Hearst is said to admire Lord Beaverbrook: 
Doubtless the sentiment is reciprocated. Why should they 
not co-operate? They both admire Mr. Lloyd George, 
who, in his turn, admires them both. They are indeed a 
Mutual Admiration Society. 


It might have been imagined that any man as censorious as 
Lord Beaverbrook would be willing to take his tit-for-tat. 
F Not at all; he is up in arms at the first breath 
thor ons? of criticism, and instantly retaliated upon 

The Spectator in the Sunday Express (March 
llth), embellishing his article with a photograph of his 
assailant, Mr. St. Loe Strachey. Lord Beaverbrook is 
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pained and grieved at this “‘ very strong and violent attack 
on me,” which he would have ignored “from any other 
source.” He was too much inured to abuse in the Morning 
Post and the National Review—organs of “ a small and unim- 
portant minority.” But The Spectator is otherwise : 

Mr. Strachey, of The Spectator, is, however, another story. Hb is the mildest 

of men. His manners are delightful, ingenuous, and polite, his intentions are 
generally regarded as excellent. I admire him greatly, and still retain the 
highest opinion of his journal. Therefore, I do not even complain of the very 
personal manner in which he has assailed me. For I think he is either suffering 
from association with bad companions who have corrupted his usual sense of 
journalistic fairness and his capacity for moderation of expression, or that he 
is a victim of some involuntary form of journalistic hypocrisy. 
The notion that resentment of Beaverbrook methods can 
only be inspired by evil associates or by hypocrisy is 
inimitable. Is Lord Beaverbrook pulling Mr. Strachey’s 
leg? Free Traders are somewhat gullible, and according to 
Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. Strachey is “a straight Free Trader, 
as I am a straight adherent of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
while Mr. Gwynne (the Morning Post) and Mr. Maxse (the 
National Review) are men who have abandoned their 
Imperialistic principles to suit an erroneous view of the 
interests of the Conservative Party.” This time Lord 
Beaverbrook may be pulling our leg, as even he can scarcely 
believe that he was promoting the policy of Joseph Cham- 
berlain at the last General Election by queering the pitch 
of the only Party in the field that advocated any Imperial 
policy, and promoting the return of a Radical-Socialist 
majority pledged not only to scrap Imperial Preference 
but to destroy the whole system of Imperial Conferences. 
Lord Beaverbrook may justifiably boast of his electioneering 
services to Cobdenism and Communism, but not of his 
ardour in the Imperial cause. If Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
had a particle of gratitude in his composition, he would 
make Lord Beaverbrook an Earl if not a Marquis. 


ALTHOUGH our Party Leaders are selected by our Parliamen- 
tarians it is not only Parliamentary opinion that should 

a count nowadays on the Leadership. We 
Judgmatical might have an ideal Leader from the Parlia- 
mentary point of view—a Solon in council, a Rupert in debate 
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—who was nevertheless negligible with, mistrusted by, or 
unknown to, the general public and therefore unsuitable. 
The fate of Governments and of Parties is no longer decided 
by scintillating speeches in the House of Commons or by the 
cheers they evoke, however vociferous, but by the votes of 
an electorate of 20,000,000 persons. Politicians must there- 
fore consider Public Opinion, which is not identical with 
Press Opinion—when they make or unmake Leaders. The 
man who appeals to the Nation and whom the people trust 
is worth all the “Old Parliamentary Hands”’ and skilled 
dialecticians in the world, however much the manceuvres of 
the one and the performances of the other may entrance and 
gratify their “‘ right honourable friends ”’ and their “‘ honour- 
able friends.”’ As outsiders we can form no opinion worth 
repeating as to how Mr. Stanley Baldwin has shaped as a 
Leader at Westminster. He is, of course, denounced as 
already noticed in a jaundiced Press for “ not taking off the 
gloves,” but had he taken them off he would have been 
equally vituperated for not keeping them on. Such com- 
ments merely stultify the commentators. Generally Con- 
servatives are altogether too apologetic towards everybody, 
but Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s attitude towards the present 
Socialist Government is usually judged to have been shrewd, 
sensible and sound. It would have been a psychological 
blunder, seeing that our Party by precipitating a Dissolution 
was responsible for putting the Socialists in Office—had the 
Conservative Opposition instantly proceeded to harry a new 
and untried Government with a view to hustling them out 
and taking their place. Such tactics would have recoiled on 
their heads by encouraging the idea that “‘ Labour is not 
having fair play’ ; they would have been all the more foolish, 
as no Party desired a General Election for which all were 
totally unprepared, and which would have been intensely 
unpopular. For once the tag, “It is the business of an 
Opposition to oppose,’ broke down—the wisest policy was 
to do as Mr. Stanley Baldwin did, namely, to be tolerant, 
and even indulgent over minor Ministerial blunders, but to 
be resolute and uncompromising on major matters, e.g. the 
repeal of the McKenna Duties which provide our Party with 
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an opening that is all the more irresistible because it had 
studiously avoided captiousness. ‘‘ Gloves off’ should now 
be the order of the day. 


ALTHOUGH opinions differ as to the cause (some ascribing it 
to the excessive advertisement accorded to Putting by 

the Press of late years, others to the fact 
me Lawn that in this country we learn the game on 

ennis Outlook 

bad and boggy grass courts), there can be no 
doubt that English Lawn Tennis is for the time being under 
a partial eclipse so far as regards international competition. 
We cannot resign ourselves to acquiesce in this position 
because England is the original home of a game which we 
taught the rest of the world to play. Moreover, more English- 
men play lawn tennis to-day in proportion to the total 
population than ever before and an infinitely greater propor- 
tion of people than in any other country. Why then should 
we find it so difficult to raise teams for Davis Cup matches 
and run narrow escapes of defeat by nations who only 
began playing lawn tennis the other day ? The Great War 
explains many things and is exploited to explain many more, 
but it will hardly serve in this case because, e.g. France— 
who suffered in loss of man-power even more heavily than 
we did—has produced a new and brilliant school of young 
players since the Armistice, while Australia, who likewise 
“did her bit,’ excels on the courts to-day as much as, if 
not more than, ever before. We need only mention such 
names as Patterson, Anderson, and O’Hara Wood who can 
hold their own in any company. While youth is in the 
front rank of lawn tennis abroad, we have still to rely on 
experience, and in a male competition limited to under 
thirty, England would make a very poor show. This is not 
as it should be, nor can any country where games are wor- 
shipped as with us console itself by saying “it doesn’t 
matter being beaten.” To foreigners who used to be humili- 
ated by their inferiority to Englishmen at lawn tennis and 
who have gradually built up their own game with zeal and 
intelligence, such an observation savours too much of “ sour 
grapes”’ to be impressive. There must be some reason for 
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the contrast between the manner in which Young England 
(of the male sex) plays the game as compared with Young 
France, Young America, Young Australia, Young Spain, 
Young Holland and Young Other Countries. As we have 
more than once suggested, and we remain of that opinion, 
one cause of our decline is the wild enthusiasm of the British 
Press for Golf, which is habitually treated as a great national 
pastime, though it is limited to a comparatively small section 
of the public and arouses no interest whatsoever beyond 
its votaries. Unquestionably it is a perfect hobby for the 
sedentary, and as pressmen are necessarily sedentary, 
Putting smiles on everyone connected with that profession, 
Long may newspaper proprietors, able editors and their 
staff, Put—ditto statesmen. Indeed the more time many of 
them spend on the links the better, as it will keep them out 
of mischief. But that is no reason they should make a god 
of golf, and hold it up as the be-all and end-all of existence 
and encourage able-bodied and athletic young men to 
concentrate upon it in preference to games that are much 
better for them from every point of view. 


WHEN we turn to the other sex, the lawn tennis outlook is 
decidedly better. Apart from the incomparable Mdlle 
; Lenglen, who may be discounted as a phe- 

if be hal nomenon, our leading lady players can hold 
the Night ” their own anywhere. It is true that the 
English team—consisting of Miss McKane, 

Mrs. Covell, Mrs. Beamish and Mrs. Clayton—suffered a 
heavy and surprising reverse in the international match 
against the United States last summer—played on the 
other side of the Atlantic—but as expert American opinion 
handsomely acknowledged, the English ladies played as 
much below their proper form with American balls on 
American courts in the American climate, as the American 
ladies had been manifestly below their proper form a few 
weeks earlier at Wimbledon. In truth our team did not 
give themselves a chance of acclimatization because, as they 
left their ship, after an unduly prolonged journey, they 
plunged forthwith into tournament play before they had a 
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speaking acquaintance with the peculiar climate, and as 
might have been foreseen registered defeats which influenced 
the entire tour. The return match between the American 
ladies and the English ladies will be played at Wimbledon 
the week before the Championships, when the former, headed 
by their lady champion, Miss Helen Wills, will make a 
bold bid for victory. They are a very strong team. Miss 
Wills has already arrived and is settling down to three 
weeks’ steady practice, wisely eschewing tournaments of 
which many of our principal players have an overdose. Our 
team had a wonderful welcome in the United States, and 
the American ladies are assured of an equally warm welcome 
over here. Our readers will be interested in Miss McKane’s 
appreciation elsewhere in this number of players with whom 
she has played. Miss Helen Wills is unquestionably most 
gifted, and has learnt in the brilliant Californian School, 
where all this winter she has had first-class practice with some 
of the finest men players in the United States. She will 
be a great feature of this year’s lawn tennis in Europe, 
partly from her play, and partly from her unspoilt personality, 
On their own courts the English ladies should be able to 
reverse last year’s result, provided they are not over handi- 
capped by the casual and haphazard methods that still 
govern the game in this country, where “intelligent antici- 
pation ” is taboo in favour of the assumption “it will be all 
right on the night.” 


WE append the draw for the Davis Cup matches, which 
are now divided into two groups, one of which, it will be 
The Davis Cup observed, is almost three times the size of 

| the other. The European and American 
Groups are given in tabular form on the following page. 
Great Britain won her first round against Belgium by the 
narrowest margin. The Belgian champion, M. J. Washer, 
dominated the Singles, defeating Colonel A. R. F. Kingscote 
in what experts call “three straight sets,’ and Mr. J. B. 
Gilbert in a very tough match (by three sets to two), which 
added greatly to the loser’s reputation, because Mr. Washer 
is admittedly in the front rank of world players. Colonel 
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Kingscote having discarded Lawn Tennis in favour of 
business since 1922—-with an occasional game of golf—has 
not yet recovered his fine form of two years ago, as he may 
be expected to do in time for the Championship. It would 
be interesting to ascertain how many rounds of golf Mr. 
Washer has played during the last year—we would willingly 
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eat a certain number of hats if putting is chronic in his 
case. Colonel Kingscote and Mr. Gilbert both scored rela- 
tively easy victories over the Belgian second string, Mr. A. 
Georges Watson—a veteran according to Continental ideas. 
80 the Singles were “Two All,” leaving the event to be 
decided by the Doubles, in which the English pair (Mr. Max 
Woosnam and Mr. L. A. Godfree) won three close sets from 
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Messrs. Watson and Washer. All these matches were 
played on hard courts at Torquay. For the next round— 
against Spain—Mr. J. D. P. Wheatley has been substituted 
for Colonel Kingscote. Otherwise the team remains the 
same. This match will be played on grass at Manchester, 
and as grass courts are unknown in Spain we ought to win, 
but once more we are up against a very formidable golfless 
lawn tennis player in Manuel Alonso. Unfortunately Spain’s 
greatest Doubles player, the Conde de Gomar, has strained 
himself and is an absentee from a contest that will be decided 
almost as soon as these pages appear. Prophets anticipate 
that the Final Round of the Davis Cup will be between 
France and Australia, and the Challenge Round, as last 
year, between Australia and the present holders—the United 
States. The latter may lose the service of their champion, 
Mr. W. T. Tilden, with whom the Lawn Tennis Mandarins 
of his country are at loggerheads to the annoyance of the 
American public, who resent the pin-pricking of their Cham- 
pion by the Back Numbers of the game. But for Mr. Tilden’s 
retirement from the American Olympic Team he would 
have played at Wimbledon, and it is still permissible to 
hope that tempers may cool and this gratuitous quarrel be 
adjusted. In any case we cannot see why Mr. Tilden should 
not come to Wimbledon, where he would be most welcome 
and would suffer no pin-pricking. 


ON GRASPING THE GERMAN NETTLE* 


ArTER years of conferences and haggling, a Committee 
yas appointed to examine the vexed question of Germany’s 
investments abroad, and proceeded to Berlin in order to 
onduct its examination on the spot. As a result of its 
labours, it estimates Germany’s foreign investments at 
approximately £400,000,000, a sum which to some people 
yems gigantic, but to others, especially such as the writer, 
yho have lived during the last five years in Germany in 
dose and intimate touch with its industries and finance, 
it appears to fall very considerably short of the actual mark. 

Even under normal conditions it would be an impossi- 
bility in any country to get at any given date the exact 
figure of that country’s foreign investments; and any such 
figure, by whatever means it may have been ascertained, 
would always remain but an approximate estimate. This 
iseven more the case in Germany, where both the Govern- 
ment and the people are vitally interested in deceiving the 
Allies as to the true state of the country’s finances, and 
where both will have combined to defeat their efforts, 
without the slightest scruple, by any means—fair or foul. 

It would, therefore, behove us to look with grave sus- 
picion on any estimate of Germany’s foreign assets in so 
far as it is based on information supplied in Germany, or 
even on facts “discovered” over there. The Germans 
are extremely clever at faking figures and statistics, and 
as they had known for some years that an inquiry of this 
sort was bound to come sooner or later they are certain to 
have been very well prepared for it. 

Thus, it would appear that a safer method of arriving 
at an estimate of Germany’s foreign investments is to base 
it on such figures as may be known concerning them from 
the period preceding the war, and to augment them from 
what is now known of Germany’s industrial and economic 
evolution since that time. 

Thus we find that the late Herr Helfferich, who was 
then General Manager of the Deutsche Bank, and who, 
whatever we thought of him politically, certainly was 


* See “‘ Propaganda for the Proper Goose’’ in the March National Review, 
Which in response to a widespread demand has been reprinted as a pamphlet, 
and can be obtained on written application to the Manager of the National 
Review (8 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2), at the price of 10s. for 
50 copies. 
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Germany’s leading economist, estimated his country's 
foreign investments in 1913 at the equivalent of one 
thousand million sterling (20,000,000,000 gold marks), 
This was one year before the war, at a time when liabilities 
for reparations were not thought of, and we may, there 
fore, consider this estimate quite unbiassed, and fairly near 
the mark. In those days Germany’s foreign investments 
were constituted pretty much in the same way as those of 
this country. They would consist of holdings in forei 
securities, such as American Rails, South African gold 
shares, foreign Government loans, etc. Furthermore, they 
would consist of capital invested in the overseas branches 
of German commercial undertakings, of which there were 
a number in China, North and especially South America, 
and also in this country. But it is not quite clear whether 
Dr. Helfferich also includes in his estimate capital invested 
in the then German colonies. 

When the war commenced a good deal of this money 
was found to be located in enemy countries, and some, 
though not by any means all of it, came under the restraint 
of the Governments then at war with Germany. In theory, 
according to the Treaty of Versailles, all these German funds 
should have been “‘ vested,” and held as security for Ger- 
many’s war debt, but in practice this was not by any means 
rigorously carried out. Even in this country, which was 
the first to place an embargo on all German property under 
its jurisdiction, and which got blamed by its numerous 
pro-Germans for proceeding with ruthless severity, evasions 
were plentiful. Securities and shares belonging to Germans 
stood in the names of British nominees—the gold shares 
of Herr Klein of Berlin would be registered in the name 
of his brother, Mr. Little of London; and German business 
men domiciled in Great Britain would have British part- 
ners, generally of the naturalized variety. In one case, 
where the magnitude of the capital involved warranted the 
extreme measure, a prominent German financier was even 
granted : British naturalization after the outbreak of war, 
in order to place his German millions beyond the reach of 
the British law. Then, after the Armistice, many patriotic 
Germans who had interests abroad, suddenly lost their 
German status, and became by some mysterious process 
of evolution nationals of Denmark, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, or of neutral countries, which made their foreign 
investments immune from any war measures. 

Many Germans had friends in high places who soon 
after the Armistice began to use their influence to enable 
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their friends to get funds out of the clutches of the British 
authorities, where they were being held as security for 
British claims, and an Order in Council had subsequently 
to issue to legalize these surreptitious repayments.* 

Some debates in the House of Lords during recent years 
clearly indicate who some of these friends of our former and 
still unrepentant enemies are. 

In fact, the German capital “ vested” in this country 
would appear to have been returned to its owners to such 
an extent that what remains is now no longer sufficient to 
cover the claims of British Nationals as provided for under 
the Peace Treaty. At present the Clearing Office can only 
pay 7s. 6d. in the £ on account of all compensation claims 
awarded to British Nationals by the Mixed Arbitral Tri- 
bunal. America, South Africa, China, and the South 
American States, in which latter especially German in- 
terests were of very considerable magnitude, seem never 
to have treated the attachment of German property 
seriously, and, as for Canada, it would appear that 
Germany’s large holding of Canadian Pacific shares was 
never even touched. 

During the war Germany’s expenditure abroad was 
comparatively small. She did spend certain amounts on 
imports, which she was enabled to obtain owing to our 
leaky blockade, but it does not appear likely that privately- 
owned foreign credits were to any great extent laid under 
contribution to finance these. 

Taking all this into account, it will surely be a very 
conservative estimate to say that out of her pre-war foreign 
investments Germany lost about 75 per cent. owing to the 
war. No doubt the loss did not actually reach anything 
like that figure, but let us assume that it did, and in that 
case there would still be about £250,000,000 of Germany’s 
pre-war foreign investments standing to her credit. 

This brings us to the post-war developments of Ger- 
many’s industry and trade, which were overshadowed by 
one very important movement—the flight from, and the 
consequent depreciation of, the mark. 

Before the War, the mark was the medium of trade 


* The Treaty of Peace (Amendment) Order 1920. 


2. Paragraph (XVI) of Article One of the Treaty of Peace Order 1919 shall 
have effect and shall be deemed always to have had effect as if for the proviso to 
that paragraph the following proviso were contained therein : 


Provided that any particular property rights or interests so charged may 


at any time be released by the custodian acting under the general direc- 
tion of the Board of Trade from the charge so created. [Our italics.] 
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and commerce in Germany, the whole working capital of 
that nation, with its stupendous industries and its world- 
wide trade; in fact, practically the total liquid assets of 
the German Empire consisted of marks. In order to gain 
some indication of the magnitude of these assets, let us 
again turn to our unbiassed German witness, Dr. Helfferich, 
We find that he estimates the cash deposits with credit 
banks, co-operative societies, and savings banks in 1913 
at upwards of 30,000,000,000 marks, or about £1,500,000,000 
sterling. The savings bank deposits alone at that time 
were increasing at the rate of about £35,000,000 a year. 

When the War came to an end in November, 1918, it 
dawned upon the German people that there would be a 
heavy reckoning to pay for the wanton and malicious 
damage which they had wrought. The whole of their war 
costs had been financed by loans in the comfortable belief 
that these would some day be redeemed by their beaten 
enemies, and taxation up to that date had been light. It 
did not require any special acumen to foresee that the pay- 
ment of war costs would mean for Germany enormous 
taxation, and therefore every German made arrangements 
to place his taxable assets as far as possible beyond the 
reach of the tax-gatherer, by removing them in the first 
instance to neutral countries. 

This movement set in, at first tentatively, immediately 
after the Armistice, but increased steadily throughout the 
year 1919, and has continued without any serious inter- 
ruption ever since. It soon assumed such vast proportions 
that our financiers became envious of other countries 
absorbing all this German capital, and as a result of pres- 
sure they brought to bear on our _ ever-complacent 
Government, and in order to divert some of this flow of 
German capital to this country, it was officially announced 
towards the end of 1920 that Great Britain waived her 
right under the treaty to seize any German post-war 
property which might come under her jurisdiction. 

The result has been that German credits over here have 
since swollen to such an extent that their movements now 
have a very appreciable influence on our own sterling ex- 
change. 

In Germany this action of the British Government was 
taken as a sure indication that the hidden powers who guide 
the destinies of this country had no intention of allowing 
Reparation payments to be enforced against her, and she 
has acted in accordance with this belief ever since. 

There never was any serious difficulty in smuggling 
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capital out of Germany, although the Government professed 
to discountenance the practice, and threatened with all 
sorts of dire pains and penalties those who should be found 
out. In fact, these Government regulations rather tended 
the other way, for they acted as a sort of smoke-screen 
behind which the German capitalist was enabled to place 
his assets abroad with absolute ease, because the world in 
general was lulled into the belief that it was difficult, if not 
impossible, for him to do so. Some small and insignificant 
offenders were occasionally caught, and the fact was then 
always widely advertised. For the same purpose those 
spectacular police raids were undertaken, when people in 
the streets and in places of public entertainment had to 
turn out their pockets, and had any foreign currencies they 
might happen to have on them confiscated. These 
theatrical proceedings only inconvenienced a few waiters 
and generally such people as would carry their “ capital ” 
about with them, and possibly a few foreign tourists; but 
they could serve no practical purpose whatsoever, and were 
only intended to create the impression that the German 
Government was “straining every nerve”? and was “ going 
to any extremes ”’ to prevent the flight from the mark, and 
thus divert attention from what was happening elsewhere. 
We must always remember that it was held to be highly 
patriotic to smuggle capital out of Germany, as this tended 
to defeat the Reparation Policy of the hated Allies, and the 
Revenue authorities, as good patriots, would generally turn a 
blind eye to what was going on, even under their very noses. 
In the meantime, all those vast interests which represent 
German industry and trade were quietly and systemati- 
cally turning their enormous working capital, which before 
the War consisted of marks, into foreign currencies. The 
first attempts no doubt were purchases pure and simple— 
buying foreign exchanges with German marks; but, as 
industry revived, large foreign credits were created by 
exports of German goods. These were, of course, partly 
used for repurchasing raw materials which, however, merely 
served to create more goods for export, so that the volume 
of German credits abroad kept increasing, until at the present 
moment one can safely assume that by far the greater part 
of Germany’s liquid assets now consist in foreign credits. 
We must bear in mind that the mark had ceased to offer 
any sort of security whatsoever, and that, consequently, the 
whole nation was intent on investing every mark which they 
could not usefully spend at home, in some sort of foreign 
currency or security. In this connection it would be well 
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to remember that the official figures of Germany’s exports 
were undoubtedly faked. It was quite easy to do this with 
the aid of what the Germans then used to describe as the 
“hole in the West” (das Loch im Westen), which was 
supposed to prevent them from exercising their economic 
and fiscal sovereignty, owing to the Allied occupation. If 
this “hole” so conveniently did not facilitate the keeping 
of accurate records, it certainly stimulated exports to an 
astounding degree. 

These foreign credits must have been still further con« 
siderably augmented by the fact that, commencing about 
four years ago, a certain proportion—by no means an 
insignificant one—of Germany’s fixed assets were trans- 
formed into foreign currencies by selling shares or interests 
in German industries and real estate to foreigners, and 
otherwise taking them into partnership. This at one time 
assumed such proportions that, in order to prevent the 
control of industries from passing into foreign hands (Uber- 
fremdung), special precautions had to be taken in the case 
of Joint Stock Companies, by creating certain kinds of 
inalienable preference shares, which secured a_ native 
majority vote. The very liberal watering of the share 
capital of German companies, which dates from that time, 
was also largely due to this ever-increasing foreign demand 
for participation. The foreigners who secured these German 
interests are chiefly British and American, and they now 
form an important proportion of that powerful army of 
German propagandists in our midst. 

There was no special secrecy about these numerous 
transactions, though they certainly were never unduly 
advertised. They must have been well known to our 
representatives abroad, and we may therefore assume that 
our own Government was kept well informed of what was 
going on. In those days our popular Press was full of 
stories of bargains to be picked up in Germany, due to the 
decline of the mark, and Britons flocked over there in tens 
of thousands, all bent on getting something for next to 
nothing, and when they returned with toothbrushes at one 
penny, or amber bead chains at half a crown, our daily 
oracles waxed eloquent and witty. But nobody ever took 
any notice of those other bargain-hunters who went over 
there, not to pick up cheap trash, but to buy participating 
interests in Germany’s vast industries of every description, 
in her mines, shipping, lands and forests, and in other solid 
propositions of that kind. This sort of bargain-hunting 
was always conducted with great modesty, and only on 
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rare occasions an Englishman abroad reading a German 
newspaper might come across a short paragraph like the 
following : 


As is reported the properties of Count Donnersmarck have been sold to an 
English Consortiun with the seat in London. The registration has already 
taken place on December Ist. The Company will be styled: ‘‘ Henckel von 
Donnersmarck-Beuthen Estates, Ltd., London.” Its first President is Count 
Edgar von Donnersmarck, and Lord Cozens-Hardy is his substitute. The 
technical management in Upper Silesia is subject to no alterations, but it is 
likely that representatives of British capital will go to Upper Silesia as Direc- 
tors. 


Or he might learn by the same means that “Mr. X.Y.Z., 
the well-known British (Liberal) M.P., was conducting 
negotiations with German industrial groups as the repre- 
sentative of important English financial interests.” Nobody 
in this country seemed to take much notice of this sort of 
news, which was soon forgotten. 

For various reasons such transactions, especially those 
relating to real estate, were often carried out in the names 
of native nominees, so that it might be difficult to obtain 
official confirmation of them. 

It would lead too far and might be tedious to the reader 
to recount here all the various measures and counter- 
measures which were taken or enacted, such as export 
licenses, and the various regulations governing dealings 
in foreign exchanges, all of which were supposed to prevent 
the “flight from the mark,” but which in spite of, or perhaps 
on account of, their apparent severity only tended to 
facilitate it. Within the last year or two most of these 
regulations have become obsolete. The working capital 
of industry and trade is now represented mainly by foreign 
currencies, the books of business houses were kept in these 
currencies, and so were their chief banking accounts. The 
paper mark has now disappeared for all practical purposes, 
but the loss entailed by its depreciation has certainly not 
fallen upon German shoulders. 

Whilst this was being enacted by the large commercial 
and industrial interests, the broad masses of the German 
people were by no means idle, and ever since 1919 down to 
November of last year, when a new, stable currency was 
introduced, practically the whole of the nation has been 
busily engaged in buying foreign currencies in exchange for 
paper marks, This began early in 1919, first in the occupied 
territory, where the Army of Occupation provided the medium 
of exchange in the form of American dollars and English 
pounds sterling. The wily native in those days would offer 
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the unsophisticated young British Tommy forty, sixty, or 
eighty marks for his “‘ Bradbury,” and point out that he 
was paying for it two, three, or four “German pounds,” 
which at that time still had quite a respectable purchasing 
ower. 
. From the occupied territory this movement spread to 
the rest of Germany, and soon the whole country was 
affected by it, and every German became obsessed by the 
idea of getting rid of any marks he might possess in 
exchange for any sort of foreign currency. Although 
individually these sorts of transactions may have been 
small, they must have assumed very considerable pro- 
portions, as they were carried on over a period of four 
years by a population of sixty millions. A year or two 
ago, when the police raided the staff of an hotel in Leipzig 
for foreign currencies, they took from them the equivalent 
of £300, which may serve as an indication of the extent 
to which even the lower orders were accumulating foreign 
money. 

Some economists may contend that the “ flight from 
the mark ”’ was the effect of its depreciation, and no doubt 
this was the case in the early stages of the movement. But 
it soon took on such dimensions that from being the effect 
it became the cause. What happened during the “ Ruhr 
campaign”? may serve as an example. The Government 
then had instructed its officials, employers of labour, and 
workers to stop work, and in return tendered them full pay 
or compensation out of public funds. Thus the official and 
the worker received full pay for doing nothing, and the 
industrialist liberal compensation for keeping his works 
idle for the supposed benefit of the Fatherland. Enormous 
sums were in this way paid out to the ‘“ Heroic Resisters 
in the Ruhr,” who one and all, employer, workman, and 
official alike, took them without a moment’s delay to the 
money changers and banks in Cologne, Diisseldorf, and 
elsewhere, and turned them into foreign currencies. This 
caused the final collapse of the mark. 

If the true inside history of Germany’s relations with 
her Ruhr magnates could ever be effectively inquired into, 
it might lead to some very interesting disclosures. For 
instance, at the period of the Ruhr campaign, when the 
Government, through the Reichsbank, was ostensibly sup- 
porting the mark, the Hugo Stinnes combine, which was 
one of the principal beneficiaries in that campaign, 
deliberately set to work to depress it, and did so with un- 
paralleled success. 
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As Germany during the last five years has experienced 
a most astounding measure of prosperity, as her industries 
have been working full time, enjoying low wages and an 
almost entire freedom from taxation—all facts which are 
beyond dispute—her earnings must have been enormous. 

In the matter of taxation alone her industries have had 
a huge advantage over this country, which, in the shape 
of income tax, super tax, excess profits duty, corporation 
profits tax, to say nothing of rates, must have levied on an 
average upwards of ten shillings in the pound on the earn- 
ings of our own industries. Germany was thus not only 
able to undersell us in the world’s markets, but her indus- 
tries retained these huge untaxed profits, and were enabled 
to utilize them for the further extension and modernization 
of their productive plant, and of course mainly to increase 
their credits in foreign countries. 

According to Dr. Helfferich, in 1913 Germany’s national 
wealth amounted to more than £15,000,000,000, her national 
income to £2,000,000,000 per annum, of which £1,500,000,000 
were expended, and £500,000,000 annually saved and added 
to the national wealth. 

According to that same authority, our own national 
income at that time was estimated at £1,710,000,000 a year, 
and our national wealth at £11,500,000,000 to £13,000,000,000; 
which would make Germany the richer country by a very 
considerable margin. 

She is to-day without a doubt industrially far stronger 
than she ever was before the War, and whereas her national 
income must have expanded, her expenditure, especially 
that of the State, has shrunk, which would far more than 
offset any losses she has suffered in territory and in popula- 
tion as a consequence of the War. 

The productive capacity of her industries was consider- 
ably increased during the War, and has since then been 
further enhanced out of funds which ought to have been 
applied to taxation. Altogether, she stands to-day the 
most powerful and well-equipped industrial organization 
in Europe. 

However, in order-to be quite on the safe side, we will 
assume that her national earnings and savings since the 
War have not been greater than they were in 1913, accord- 
ing to Dr. Helfferich, when that eminent—and at that time 
still unbiassed—authority gave the former at £2,000,000,000 
and the latter as £500,000,000 annually. That would give 
a total of savings added to the national wealth during the 
last five years of £2,500,000,000, practically the whole of 
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which will, in some form or other, have found its way into 
foreign credits. But if, in order to be still on the absolutely 
safe side, we assume that an unusually large proportion of 
these national savings has remained at home in the shape 
of increased industrial plant, improvements, etc., and that 
only one-half of it has found its way abroad, that would 
still give us the very respectable sum of £1,250,000,000, 
invested in some shape or form in foreign countries. 

We can be certain that only a most insignificant fraction 
of these annual savings was within that period retained at 
home in the shape of marks, because, as I have stated before, 
the mark offered absolutely no security and everyone was 
intent on getting rid of it either by spending or by investing 
in foreign currencies or in some equally stable security. 

There would further remain to be accounted for the 
foreign credits created during the last five years by the 
sale of industrial interests, real estate, mortgages, etc. 

This is an item very difficult to estimate, even approxi- 
mately, and in placing it at £250,000,000 I am probably 
placing it far too low. This is, after all, only a small frac- 
tion, to be exact, £1 13s. 4d. per cent of Germany’s national 
wealth, which consisted mainly in those industries and in 
her natural resources for which, during the last five years, 
she has been seeking foreign participation in order to secure, 
in the first instance, a reserve of stable foreign currencies, 
but mainly, no doubt, in order to give foreign, especially 
Allied capital, a stake in her own prosperity, and thus secure 
their aid to resist the Reparation Olaims of the Allies under 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

To sum up, Germany’s foreign investments, based on 
Dr. Helfferich’s figures of 1913, and generally on what we 
now know of the evolution of her post-war economic life, 
should consist of : 


Residue of pre-war investments a oo e» £250,000,000 
Annual savings 1919-23 .. os ee oe - £1,250,000,000 
Proceeds of sales of industrial interests, real estate, 

mortgages, etc. ite ie as on «»  £250,000,000 


Total we es os ~ = -- £1,750,000,000 


If these figures err, it will certainly be on the low side, 
and if any exception be taken to them it will be well to 
remember that the German nation consists of sixty millions 
of the most industrious and thrifty people in Europe, who 
for more than five years have been busily engaged in secur- 
ing foreign currencies by a variety of means, direct and 
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indirect, including the sale of paper marks on a truly 
stupendous scale, and that the above £1,750,000,000, 
gigantic though the sum may appear, after all only repre- 
sents for the five years under review £5 16s. 8d. per annum 
per head of the population. 

During those same five years the approximately forty 
millions who constitute the population of Britain paid in 
the way of taxation nearly £4,500,000,000, or something 
like £22 per annum per head. 

This enormous sum could never have accumulated 
abroad if the German people, and especially their wealthy 
industrialists, had been properly taxed. But taxation in 
that country since the Armistice has notoriously been a 
farce, mainly because both the Government and the people 
combined to keep it down, in order to defeat the Allies’ 
efforts to obtain reparations. 

The only legitimate use to which these foreign credits 
could be put would be to make them available for repara- 
tions. In theory that might be an easy enough matter, 
as the Government could simply commandeer its nationals’ 
foreign funds, and compensate them for any loss in their 
own currency. We in this country had to submit to some- 
what similar measures during the War, and there is no 
reason why Germany could not do likewise, provided that 
the penalties for not disclosing any interest, direct or in- 
direct, on the part of German nationals, in such foreign 
assets, in whatever form or where they may exist, were 
made sufficiently stringent and drastic, and that these 
penalties would be ruthlessly enforced. 

But the difficulty confronting the Allies will be that the 
German Government would refuse to force its nationals to 
disgorge their foreign assets, and that, in order to compel 
her to do so a certain amount of pressure and the establish- 
ment of some effective form of Allied financial control would 
become necessary. 

The Germans, however, are confident that anything in 
the shape of compulsion will not be permitted by their 
influential friends over here, and especially not by that 
powerful financial clique whose extensive interests in Ger- 
man industry and trade make them intent on encouraging 
German prosperity even at the expense of this country. 
The opinion prevails in Germany that these cosmopolitan 
financiers and their clients prefer to back tax-free German 
industry, with its well disciplined, docile, thrifty workers, 
its protected home markets, and its complacently helpful 
Government rather than our own over-taxed, strike-ridden 
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industries, with their restless workers, their open markets 
and our weird experiments in crank government. 

If we bear in mind that British industry may at any 
time be absoluteiy at the mercy of the hirelings of Germany's 
** Sozialistische Arbeiter Internationale,” this attitude is 
by no means surprising, for, after all, capital has no nation- 
ality, and would naturally gravitate to those countries 
which offer it the greatest attractions in the shape of security 
and profit. 

The argument which is sure to be put forward will be 
that to enforce such taxation on Germany would lead to 
disturbances which might “‘ endanger the peace of Europe,” 
whereas the experience of the last five years has proved 
that the Briton can safely be taxed to the very verge of 
extinction, and, though he may grumble, he will submit 
to it, and that “for the sake of a quiet life’? the world 
should let Germany off, and leave England instead to bear 
the burden of the War. 

This would make Germany—at the cost of the British 
workers—a secure preserve for the profitable employment 
of that cosmopolitan capital which is so powerfully repre- 
sented in this country. 

If, on the other hand, the Allies should decide to grasp 
the nettle, and insist on forcing Germany to disgorge, it 
would undoubtedly entail rather hard times for German 
industry, a calamity which, however, we, as a nation, and 
especially our working men, ought to bear with equanimity. 
Germany is our most dangerous and unscrupulous, as well 
as our most undeserving, competitor in the world’s markets, 
and if by exacting from her what after all is only our due 
we can create employment for our own workers it should 
be our duty to do so. 

BERLINER 


THE NEW GERMAN PERIL 


Very few people in this country realize the serious com- 
mercial menace we will shortly have to face from German 
competition. For the last eighteen months we have been 
lulled to sleep. During this period German competition, 
owing to the Ruhr occupation and the dislocation of her 
industrial organization, has been negligible. When in 
Eastern Europe last autumn everywhere I found the same 
story. German prices were higher than British, their 
quality was inferior and their deliveries irregular and un- 
certain. 

To-day Germany is recovering from her industrial 
demoralization and we are already feeling the draught of 
her intensive competition, and this in the near future is 
likely to be accentuated. We have only to turn our minds 
to the recent orders placed with the firm of Krupp by the 
Indian State Railways for railway engines. The prices 
at which these engines were placed were approximately 
40 per cent. lower than British prices. The reasons are 
quite easy to explain. The trade union rate of wage in 
England for a skilled fitter is £2 14s. per week for a 47-hour 
week, while in Germany they are working 60 hours per 
week and receiving in her present currency less than £1 
weekly. Confirmation of these facts is forthcoming in a 
recent speech by the British Prime Minister at the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party’s Conference at York. 

Furthermore, all these German industrial capitalists 
have wiped out their pre-war capital charges. A concern, 
for example, which in pre-war days had a debenture on 
their works of, say, a million marks, or the equivalent of 
£50,000, had to provide for the interest in their work cost- 
ings. These debentures and mortgages have all been wiped 
out in depreciated currency in worthless paper. Our 
manufacturers, who are in competition with them, start 
with a debt load round their necks in the shape of debenture 
interest, which they have to provide for, while their German 
competitor has none. 

A further danger to our commercial supremacy is the 
subtle way German industrialists use the London market 
to finance their transactions. We have laboriously made 
our capital the centre of world finance, and yet we allow 
without hindrance every foreign industrial competitor to 
use that market to our disadvantage. Of course, inter- 
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ference with the natural flow of commerce is a dangerous 
thing, but it would seem to be a matter for serious inquiry, 
A discount house which makes one-eighth per cent. in dis. 
count trade bills may become wealthy by the multiplicity 
of its transactions, but business of that nature does not 
materially add to the national wealth. “ They toil not 
neither do they spin.” The real wealth is made in the 
factory, and more particularly in the mine and in the 
field. 

Before the war, Germany exploited the English money 
market to such a point that it was found on the outbreak 
of war that we were financing most of her largest foreign 
enterprises. But it should not be forgotten that the 
contingent profits, whether from the promotion of the 
schemes or from the placing of orders for plant and material, 
remained almost exclusively in the hands of Germans— 
German financial houses, German industrialists and German 
traders. Many examples could be quoted of these machina- 
tions to the disadvantage of British traders—the electri- 
fication of Buenos Ayres tramways, the Rossario Electric 
Supply, the Victoria Falls Power Company, and many other 
schemes in which these practices were carried out. The 
means usually adopted were either to borrow money ata 
low rate of interest on the security of German industrialists 
or German banks, or to discount in this country bills en- 
dorsed by German industrialists backed by German banks. 
These operations were, no doubt, remunerative to our 
banks and financial houses, many of which were closely 
associated by birth or interests with Germany. 

The war put a stop to these proceedings, but there is 
much evidence that Germany is now attempting by every 
means in her power to reconstruct a system which was 80 
profitable to her and disastrous to our industrial interests, 
In almost every transaction financed by this country in 
pre-war days, there was never any condition that any 
orders should be placed in this country. On the other 
hand, we found that German and French financial houses 
always imposed conditions of this kind when financing 
foreign undertakings. When the Indian Loan Bill was 
being passed through the House of Commons last year an 
attempt was made to impose a condition that when we lent 
our money the orders should be placed in this country. It 
was then argued that if we lent our money the orders ipso 
facto by economic laws must follow the money. The theory 
has been disproved in practice, since Germany has secured 
a large portion of the Indian State Railway orders and her 
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competition for others which we did secure has done us 
financial injury. 

Germany during, and particularly since, the war, has 
brought her industrial undertakings to a nearly incredible 
state of perfection. Her manufacturing and trading con- 
cerns are better equipped and organized than they were 
before 1914. Her railways are among the most up-to-date 
and best equipped in the world. Her shipping is of the 
latest and most economic type. Her industries are not 
hampered by heavy taxation. There can be no doubt that 
as soon as the difficulties of the Ruhr occupation are over, 
we shall be faced with a world-wide competition which we 
shall find most difficult to cope with. Germany has been 
steadily working to regain, strengthen and increase her 
pre-war industrial and commercial position throughout the 
world. Her people have in most cases returned to the 
scenes of their pre-war activities, and where that has not 
been possible, they are largely working through British 
and other foreign agents. 

It is essential, therefore, that we consider our position 
and the methods which can be adopted to meet it. There 
are many disquieting features of the present position 
from a British industrial point of view, which should be 
subject to searching inquiry. It is understood that Dr. 
Goldschmidt, the de facto autocrat of German finance who 
controls the destinies of the Darmstadt and National Bank, 
now one of the largest and most influential German banks, 
has completed a most important arrangement abroad to 
promote German industry. Incidentally it may be men- 
tioned that this bank is directly interested in, and partly 
controls, the largest German steel, coal, iron, engineering 
and electrical undertakings. Dr. Goldschmidt has secured, 
apparently, the assistance of Mr. Walenberg of the Amster- 
damsch Bank, and through him the House of Lazard in 
London, of which Sir Robert Kindersley is a partner. It 
is difficult to see how this arrangement can be otherwise 
than damaging to British industry, by stimulating German 
competition with the aid of British finance. The whole 
object of this scheme, and the only reason for the British 
financial connection, is to draw British money into Germany. 
The new bank, controlled and composed of elements holding 
German industrial securities and therefore only interested 
in German industrial prosperity, can scarcely be pleasing 
to British manufacturers. English finance will thus enable 
Dr. Goldschmidt to discount in this country German Bills 
of Exchange for German industrialists and to borrow money 
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at a low rate of interest. This is going right back to the 
bad old days which existed before the war. The develop 
ment means great profits to German financial and indus. 
trial magnates. It means serious detriment to British 
industry with very small complementary advantages, 
There is no doubt that the great international financial] 
houses will make useful profits, but that does not find 
bread and butter for our working people, many of whom 
are to-day unemployed. 

There is much food here for reflection. Our great 
banking institutions are apparently prepared to finance 
anything. Their last thought would seem to be whether 
their actions bring trade to this country or employment to 
our own people. The German banker, on the other hand, 
works all day and every day for the success of German 
trade—he never promotes British trade. Every move and 
every suggestion has one object in view—work and profit 
for the German people. One does not wish to criticize our 
City bankers, but it would seem that they too often drop 
the bone to snatch at the shadow. The quick turnover, 
profits gained by discounting foreign bills, may be tempting, 
Surely, however, the building up of British factory and 
productive capacity is more valuable to them. If they 
would take the long view, I am convinced that the second 
course would pay them best. , 

It is in the light of what I have written above that we 
must scrutinize most carefully the recent Reports of the 
Experts Committee appointed by the Reparations Com: 
mittee. There are, of course, many considerations which 
should be weighed by our Government. By far the most 
important, however, is how our trade can be helped and 
our serious unemployment problem eased. There are 
several passages in the Report confirming statements made 
in this article, e.g. the following observations :— 


Further, ever since 1919 the country [Germany] has been improving its 
plant and equipment; the experts specially appointed to examine the railways 
have shown in their Report that expense has not been spared in improving the 
German railway system; telephone and telegraph communications have been 
assured with the help of the most modern appliances; harbours and canals 
have likewise been developed; lastly, the industrialists have been enabled 
further to increase an entirely modern plant, which is now adapted in many 
industries to produce a greater output than before the war, 


There is natural reluctance to criticize the experts, whose 
proposals are generally regarded as eminently sound from 
a business point of view. At the same time a clear state 
ment of the difficulties standing in the way cannot be 
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otherwise than helpful. In the first place, the Report 
makes it clear that though this was outside the scope of 
the inquiry, the scheme now suggested can only become 
successful through the abandonment of all military sanc- 
tion. What is to be feared is that Germany will agree to 
these proposals solely with the object of evading them. 
What guarantee have we that Germany will not repudiate 
her railway debentures and her industrial debentures at 
her Own appointed time? The guarantees suggested in 
the Report do not seem to be worth the paper they are 
written on, unless we have military power available capable 
of enforcing them. It may be said that this is placing 
German morality on a low level. We are suspicious of a 
country in the same way we are of an individual who has 
been dishonest, and are rather sceptical of her turning over 
a new leaf. If you employ an ex-convict in your office 
you do not usually place him in a position where he can 
handle large sums of money. Germany has so flaunted 
her dishonesty in our faces that we should be fools to trust 
her. All of us in every Party want to see military sanctions 
and necessities reduced; we all want a real peace; we all 
want a reduction in armaments so that we can pursue our 
aths of commercial development without the burden of 
od taxation. The only difference I can see between us 
is that one Party wants to make “ moral gestures” in the 
vain hope that all other countries will follow our example, 
while my own Party, on the other hand, want armament 
reduction only by general agreement fully secured. 

If the Experts’ Report is put into operation and 
thoroughly executed their plan might place sufficient 
taxation upon German industrialists to give our manu- 
facturers a fair chance in competition. My only fear is 
that Germany will cheat us again as she has done hitherto. 
Then the plan will become a complete farce and its authors 
will look ridiculous. We will get no reparations and Ger- 
man competition will be fatal to our trade. Her indus- 
trialists will have no taxation to meet; they will have the 
full use of our banking assistance, and the consequences 
will be catastrophic. 

It is a little surprising that no reference is made in the 
Report to the agreement made at the Spa Conference, 
though possibly it was outside the scope of the Reference. 
This Agreement strikes me as a better alternative and a more 
business-like proposal. At that Conference it was agreed 
that each of the Allies should impose a Reparations Duty 
on German exports. Our country alone of the Allies put 
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that proposal into operation. A stupid Government now 
in office has reduced that Duty from 26 per cent. to 5 per 
cent. A more fatuous decision was never made. It wag 
providing us with reparations—in fact, practically the only 
reparations we have ever received. The reduction has not 
been of any benefit to our consumers, because German 
goods are dearer in this country to-day than they were 
before the Reparations Duty was reduced. 

For example, a reply given to me by Mr. Sidney Webb 
(President of the Board of Trade) in the House of Commons 
stated that German box and willow calf leather cost in this 
country £27 5s. 7d. per cwt. in February against £19 16s. 5d, 
per cwt. in January, and that glazed packing wrapping 
paper cost £1 2s. 5d. in February against £1 1s. 2d. in 
January. Therefore, in spite of the Reparations Dut 
being reduced from 26 per cent. to 5 per cent., the cost to 
the British consumer was higher. 

To tax German exports is surely the only real remedy 
for this grave problem. If there were an Allied Commission 
at each port and each Customs House to exact from the 
exporter the reparations, the Allies would make sure of 
getting something that would be paid by Germans, 
Further, it would help us to prevent Germany from using 
her depreciated currency and her created chaos for the 
purpose of unfair competition. 

All the other proposals of the Experts’ Report could be 
put into effect, but the Customs Levy should be used as a 
lever. If Germany played the game, the Reparations Duty 
on her exports could be put low; if she should show the 
slightest inclination towards dishonesty it could be raised. 
The great advantage of the Customs Levy would be that 
it would avoid military enforcement of the proposals made 
by the Experts Committee, in case of serious default. 

The great difference between my suggestion and the 
proposals of the Spa Conference is that the duties would 
have to be imposed and collected before the goods left 
Germany. This would avoid the serious leakages which 
have previously arisen through shipments being made by 
indirect routes. To my own personal knowledge German 
shipments have largely been made through Switzerland 
and Holland, and even Ireland, to this country, in order 
to avoid the existing Reparations Duty. Under my plan 
all German exports, whether to Allied countries or to other 
countries, would pay their Reparations Duty before being 
allowed to pass the Allied Commissioners on the frontier. 
This would prevent competition of the kind mentioned 
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earlier in this article by Krupps when tendering for Indian 
State Railway engines. This scheme would exact Repara- 
tions, and would prevent unfair German competition not 
only in this country but also, what is far more important, 


‘in other countries in our own Empire, and in the neutral 


markets of the world. 

We in this country are naturally phlegmatic. We take 
each problem as it comes along as a matter of course. We 
think too much of other countries’ difficulties and not 
sufficiently of our own. Instead of “ moral gestures” to 
the world at large, I should like to see a few moral gestures 
to our own country and our own people, to whom they are 
long overdue. Let us look ahead and think out plans to 
bring more happiness to this country by developing our 
own trade. Unless we watch this German commercial 
menace all we gained by force of arms will be thrown away 
by the peace. Unless strict and strong measures are taken, 
there will be more unemployment and more misery among 
our own people. This is not intended as a Party tirade. 
The position is too serious for that. It is intended as a 
practical remedy for the consideration of practical men. 
I sincerely hope it will be accepted in that light. 


J. R. REMER 


A CANADIAN VIEW OF THE SOPHISMS§ 
OF PEACE 


‘IT am OLD, cheerful, gouty, good-humoured,” wrote 
Frederick the Great to Voltaire. ‘‘ Now that Poland has 
been settled by a little ink and a pen, the Encyclopédie 
cannot declaim against mercenary brigands. For the 
future I cannot vouch. Running over the pages of history, 
I see that ten years never pass without a war. This inter. 
mittent fever may have moments of respite, but cease, 
never!” 

In the travails of war have Empires been born and in 
its agonies have nations expired, for as pain has been the 
inexorable lot of animal life, so has war been apportioned 
to national existence. Science may curtail pain, and give 
temporary relief therefrom, but no human powers can 
totally eliminate that which is ordained—pain for the man, 
war for the State. Yet as in the sphere of theology there 
are atheists and agnostics, so in the realm of affairs there 
are visionaries and pacifists who accept not the truth or 
believe not the teachings of history, and from whose lips 
issue the sophisms for peace. 

Thirty-four hundred years of the history of man have 
rolled by with less than two hundred and fifty years of 
peace. The human mind has done great things, conquering 
the external world and harnessing, for its use, the latent 
energy of the universe. But over its own house the mind 
has failed to triumph. Those animal instincts and emotions 
which have been retained amidst the process of evolution 
are still unbridled and still lead men to murder, riot and war. 
As the beasts of the field prey upon their weaker kind s0 
man preys upon his defenceless neighbour, and nations 
send forth their armies for gain and domination. The 
international spirit of brigandage and piracy is still ram- 
pant, and there are still nations which desire to profit by 
the agency of the sword. 

As in the past war has been the history of man, so in 
the future will it menace the life of the State, notwith- 
standing the prophecies of pacifists and others who are 
paid to formulate soothing but erroneous thoughts for a 
mentally lazy and thoughtless populace. In the Empire's 
last days of tribulation there was the hope that never again 
would there be a recurrence of such sorrow, for it was 
** Armageddon,” “The war to end war” and “ make the 
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world safe for democracy.” Fed upon these phrases the 
public strove with renewed energy that they might leave 
to their children a heritage of peace, in accordance with the 
promises of false seers. There followed the anguish of 
inevitable disillusionment and shattered hopes, for the 
post-war world is the pre-war world, changed in appearance 
but unchanged in heart. Yet illusionists still sell their 
shoddy teachings to those who continue to be fooled by the 
proclaimed efficacy of pernicious fallacies. 

But if pacifists would draw on the millennium and 
eradicate war by mere human efforts, let them purge the 
world of iniquity and let them perfect each erring mortal. 
Then may they talk of disarmament with impunity, then 
are they welcome to obliterate defence estimates, and then 
may they disband regiments in safety. Socialists, how- 
ever, with their advocacy of Empire disarmament, render 
no guarantee of world perfection, which alone is the only 
condition upon which their policy might be accepted in 
safety. Indeed all such proposals are strangely devoid of 
logic as is the pacifists’ attack upon war, for war is the 
effect of causes which they are pleased to ignore. But 
until the world has ceased to need courts of law, and until 
the traveller may proceed whither he will without fear of 
molestation, then, and then only, may we break our swords 
across our knees in safety, and remould our armaments for 
the works of peace. 

It is true that the desire for peace is prevalent, but 
mere desire cannot ensure attainment. So long as there 
is one State desirous of attempting to improve its lot by 
force, or so long as there is one nation beset by jealousy, 
greed and lust for power, so long is every nation liable to 
become involved in war. Great Britain was forced from 
her peaceful pursuits in 1914, and America finally was 
drawn into the vortex of war from the supposedly protec- 
tive isolation of another hemisphere, in order that national 
honour might be vindicated. 

That personal honour has been maintained, although 
single combat has been abolished, cannot be accepted as 
an indication of the cessation of war. The duel of honour 
was a product of chivalry which passed when chivalric 
ideas died by the hand of commerce, while the personal 
combat of earlier times formed merely part of the judicial 
system or of national wars. And over the would-be duellist 
of to-day stands the law with its power; but the strength 
of the aggressive and powerful State, which respects not 
the moral code, is a law unto itself. 
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Kqually as little does the slaughter attributed to modern 
inventions point towards world peace. Anguish and sorrow 
may be magnified, but what aggressive State counts the 
cost in lives when it desires an object, or what cost can ever 
be considered when national honour and safety are at 
stake ? Civilians may be slaughtered by the thousands 
and soldiers by the tens of thousands, but so long as the 
causes of war exist, so long will war be the ultimate effect, 
When it is remembered, however, that for every military 
invention there quickly follows a counter-invention, it 
would appear that such visions of future slaughter deserve 
little more attention than did those which followed the 
introduction of the rifle. Losses will always be governed 
by the amount of preparation made for war. 

Wars are invariably preceded by certain events which 
a cursory study claims as the causes. Thus we are told 
that armaments create strife. Yet howitzers have not 
increased the number of wars, nor was the introduction of 
universal service a prelude to more frequent trials of 
strength. The German Army was large, but the genesis of 
the Great War can never be justly attributed to Prussian 
military forces. 

As political events are the actions of men, and as actions 
are the expressions of human minds, it follows that arma- 
ments are governed by the mind of the State. It is said 
that armaments are governed by policy, but policy itself 
is the mind of the State. Hence it is that armaments are 
governed by that philosophy which guides the State, 
whether that is merely a desire to hold its possessions in 
security, or the will to parallel the incursions of Attila, or 
the depredations of those wild hill tribes which swept into 
the fertile and peaceful valleys in the dim and unrecorded 
past. 

National philosophy is acquired from the teachers of 
the nation. It matters little whether these instructors 
themselves be widely read or heard, for so long as a few are 
imbued with their doctrine, the message will be spread 
throughout the land, and thus shape popular opinion. 
The creed of German colonial expansion, and the glorifi- 
cation of war waged in the material interests of State 
advancement, took a firm hold upon Germany, even 
although Heinrich von Treitschke had been neither seen not 
read by a vast number of his followers. But people believe 
in many things, the origins of which, in so far as they are 
concerned, rest in obscurity. It is true that he was not 
the only exponent of these ideas, but he stands alone as the 
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great German political teacher of his time. That which 
has been taught for years does not disappear in a day, and 
other nations have imbibed this philosophy as well. That 
ambition which took Schleswig-Holstein, defeated Austria, 
seized Alsace-Lorraine and violated Belgian neutrality has 
not been blotted out by the depletion of the mark, or the 
signing of a paper at Versailles. 

If then war is bred in the minds of men it follows that, 
in order to attain universal peace, there must be a change 
in those minds in which war is bred; there must be the 
universal acceptance of a philosophy in which the causes 
of war have no place. But this, upon examination, means 
human perfection—a contradiction in terms and a state 
from which the world is far removed. 

In this twentieth century of man’s existence since Christ, 
when the mind has been raised to the highest pinnacle of 
human exaltation, human attainments have stultified the 
spiritual vision, and in blasphemy man accords to the 
material the glory of God. By the laws of leagues, con- 
ferences, conventions and politicians the divine power of 
altering human nature is claimed, and an attempt is made 
to hasten the millennium through the decisions of meticu- 
lous scribes and numerous hirelings. But no laws can 
completely prevent either crime or war, for laws fail to wipe 
out the causes. Efficiency in enforcing law may decrease 
the amount of crime and may even prevent some wars, 
but as a power to end either crime or war laws are futile. 
There can exist no code of ethics which will be completely 
and universally adhered to, yet this is the only condition 
upon which the causes of war will pass into oblivion. 

To seek the prevention of war by denouncing it or be- 
wailing its horrors; to seek its abolition by international 
councils at which there can be no complete mutual con- 
fidence; or to seek avoidance of it by merely ceasing to 
study or think about it, are all as vain efforts as were the 
ancients’ strivings to ward off death by the discovery of 
an elixir of life. 

To-day, to the constant psychological causes of war 
must be added other prevalent conditions. Civil wars will 
always be less frequent than are wars between nations, 
and the greater the number of separate States, the greater 
are the probabilities of dissension and strife. It is safe to 
assume that the Pax Britannica has saved India from a 
complete disruption attended by fierce and bloody wars. 
Tribes fight until they become fused into States, and States 
fight until they become united in Empires. Peace then is 
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induced by federal unity. But as a result of the Great 
War new States have arisen in Europe, with an attendant 
increase in frontiers—always a probable cause of war— 
and a corresponding increase in armaments. As Sir 
Frederick Maurice has recently pointed out, in spite of 
the forced reductions in Germany, Hungary and Bulgaria, 
and the voluntary reductions in Great Britain, France and 
Italy, the standing armies in Europe have increased by 
607,786 men since 1913. And as armies point to the 
political trend of thought, the conclusion drawn from this 
fact is that in spite of pacifists and idealists the world is only 
‘safe for democracy ”’ by the strength of its arms. Inter 
national doubt and distrust have not yet disappeared from 
the drama of affairs. 

The repeated assurance that “ another great war would 
destroy civilization”’ is naught but a slogan for political 
dreamers and parsimonious evaders of the expense involved 
in peace-time preparation. Forgetting that while man is 
mere man civilization must ever abide in the midst of strife, 
this absurdity is heralded as a premise to the glad tidings 
that ‘‘ another great war is unthinkable,” and the deluded 
populace are led to rejoice in the prognostications of false 
prophets. But the real dangers to civilization, which are 
everywhere apparent in these days of peace, are unheeded 
in a mad effort to obtain the impossible by the support of 
futile agencies and the vain efforts of well-meaning idealists, 
Civilization may fall in war, but its destruction is not due 
to war, but rather to the demoralization of a State which 
peace so often cultivates. 

In the life of the world, both civilized and uncivilized, 
nothing lives unless it has the strength to triumph in its 
diverse conflicts. The inexorable law of nature is that 
only the fit—the prepared—may survive. Commercial 
competition is the triumph of commercial strength, and for 
the weak a struggle for existence which often ends in com- 
mercial death. ‘‘ War,” said Clausewitz, “‘ is an instrument 
of policy.” But in these days of trade what is policy but 
the strategy of commerce? And with this truth we arrive 
at Clausewitz’s definition. ‘“‘ War is not merely a political 
act, but also a real political instrument, a continuation of 
political commerce, a carrying out of the same by other 
means.” 

As the life of a State is dependent upon trade, rivalry 
and jealousy are inevitable. If these draw the nation 
without the moral law, then there will follow an attempt 
to crush the adversary either by commercial defeat or 
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force of arms. If the State attacked sees the impending 
doom of its commerce there will follow war in self-defence. 
If the aggressor finds that his efforts for trade annihilation 
sre in vain there will follow war, for he has forsaken the 
moral law. In fact almost all modern wars are instigated 
by trade, and aggression will seldom be embarked upon 
unless for the loss incurred there is foreseen a sufficiently 
lucrative commercial gain. As trade competition becomes 
keener, peace enters into no closer fellowship with the 
human race. Confine the commercial expansion of an 
ambitious State and the bonds wiil burst in war, for as a 
man will defend himself against an assassin, so will a State 
fight against its would-be commercial slayer. Gladstone’s 
visions of peace were as illusionary as were those of Cobden 
and the Manchester philosophers who taught that States 
would become so interdependent that war would be made 
impossible. 

The fact is that a nation can be as effectively defeated 
by trade as by war, with attendant suffering and death, 
and the results differ immaterially except in the length of 
time taken in their attainment. When visiting the calico 
factory of M. Oberkampf at Jouy in 1806, Napoleon took 
from his button-hole the cross of the Legion of Honour and 
handed it to the manufacturer, saying: “‘ Here is my cross. 
I am pleased with what I have seen. I like to reward 
services of all kinds to the motherland. Peaceful war 
made against the enemy in your workshop is no less effica- 
cious than the war waged on battle-fields.” 

But war has its virtues as well as its evils. When 
diplomacy fails it should be waged in the cause of justice 
and right. A nation must not only defend itself, but in 
proportion to its strength protect the interests of its weaker 
and afflicted neighbours from the international trade or 
military bully. This protection of weak States is the 
security of their freedom. In fact almost every war results 
in a secured or an extended freedom. As the average of 
intelligence in a State increases, so an increased freedom 
is demanded, and in the end gained. Mental evolution 
requires new fields in which to develop judgment, and 
initiative can only be exercised where there is room to do 
so. Where conservative restrictions are adhered to beyond 
the limits of prudence there follows rebellion, for the history 
of all great freedoms won is that they have been attained 
by strife, and frequently paid for in the currency of blood. 
But there is a limit to which freedom may be extended, and 
this limit is governed by the intellectual capacity and the 
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moral integrity of the recipient. Freedom gained by 
people incapable of exercising their new-found powers ends 
in disaster, the sequel to which is frequently a stern auto- 
cracy, by which alone the State may be rebuilt. 

True, war is the antithesis of happiness, but happiness 
is seldom as constructive as adversity. The latent virtues 
of self-sacrifice, courage and self-discipline are manifest in 
times of trouble, and developed thus they become the 
seeds of all the greatest achievements known to man. Man 
is not born in happiness ; Empires do not rise in happiness; 
the progress of Christianity has not been along the path 
of happiness. Rather do all spring from pain, and gain 
strength from their conflicts with adversity. 

** All the pure and noble arts of peace are founded on 
war, said Ruskin. “ No great art ever yet rose on earth, 
but among a nation of soldiers. There is no art among a 
shepherd people, if it remains at peace. There is no art 
among an agricultural people, if it remains at peace. Com- 
merce is barely consistent with fine art; but cannot 
produce it. Manufacture not only is unable to produce it, 
but invariably destroys whatever seeds of it exist. There 
is no great art possible to a nation but that which is based 
on battle.” Thus it was from the birth of art in Egypt, 
and in Greece, from whom “all our great arts, and nearly 
all our great thoughts, have been borrowed or derived,” 
and on until its culminating glory was reached “in the 
city which gave to history the most intense type of soldier- 
ship yet seen among men.” Although art in itself may 
be worthless, it is the expression of the highest state of 
the human spirit which by its fulness must make itself 
known. “ When I tell you that war is the foundation 
of all the arts,” he says, “‘I mean also that it is the 
foundation of all the highest virtues and faculties of 
men.” 

In spite of the moral necessity for the use of force it is 
too often forgotten that only by this means are civilization 
and life secured. It is true that force has been applied, 
in the past, for base purposes. It is likewise true that in 
the name of Christianity many evils have been wrought. 
But the condemning of either for this reason is both illogical 
and absurd. Behind the law of the land is the strong right 
arm of the law, and by this agency alone is there municipal 
peace. Withdraw force from law and there follows an orgy 
of crime, as has been demonstrated in cities where the 
police have gone on strike. Without laws enforced by 
physical strength a city or a State passes to the domination 
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of crime and violenee. and quickly recedes into a sphere 
no higher than that of primitive man. 

Although the prosperity of a nation may not depend 
directly upon military power, indirectly it does, for in 
strength there is security, upon which, in turn, prosperity 
must ever rely. Hence each State must make adequate 
preparation for its own defence, no matter how much it 
may love peace, or desire to follow its quest of money un- 
disturbed. ‘“‘ Defence,” said Adam Smith, “is greater 
than opulence.” But when national interests are sub- 
servient to individual greed, and the spirit of self- 
sacrifice becomes lost, the nation sinks towards disaster 
and becomes worthy only of contempt. Thus we must 
accept the doctrine of force, not because we desire it, but 
because it is the means of obtaining security. Fear alone 
turns the animal from its quarry, and fear alone will turn 
a State from contemplated aggression—fear of a superior 
force to be found in due preparation. As force is essential 
for aggression, so is force essential to stay the hand of the 
aggressor. And in the quest of security even peace must 
be broken if that is the only means by which security may 
be maintained. ‘Security without peace is better than 
peace without security,” wrote Malmesbury to Canning in 
1797, after the failure of his second mission to France. 

National security demands a national policy which will 
include adequate military preparation. Policy without 
armaments sufficiently large to support it is a farce and 
the joke of nations, for policy must, as a last resort, depend 
upon the armed forces of the State. To limit armaments 
upon the assumption that a great war will not take place 
within the next few years is an unsafe speculation, for we 
are as unable to depend upon such opinions now as were 
the people of 1792 justified in accepting Pitt’s expectations 
of fifteen peaceful years. Many nations have been ruined 
by neglecting to take due measures for their security, but 
none has perished through an over-expenditure upon de- 
fence. ‘‘ The strength of the fighter is the strength of his 
faith,” says Frederick Scott Oliver, but what faith can the 
fighter have when he realizes that the sword which he 
wields has not been tempered upon the anvil of prepara- 
tion ? 

“Of the hundred and twenty wars that were fought in 
the Occident between 1790 and 1870,’ said Homer Lea, 
“one hundred and ten were begun without notification. 
A formal declaration of war is not other than a survival 
of the age of chivalry.” For this rapid advent of war we 
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must prepare, or failing in our duty, ignominiously fall 
before the nation which refused to prostitute its honour 
to modern Baals. 

It has been stated that Marshal Foch voiced his opinions 
upon preparation to Sir Henry Wilson thus: “ The nation 
that goes to war again and thinks that it will be able to 
shelter behind a line of trenches while it creates a new army 
will meet with disaster.” Sir William Robertson has given 
a warning no less important: ‘* When opposed by a capable 
adversary, the unprepared nation is invariably compelled 
by force of circumstances to put its troops into battle piece- 
meal and before they have been properly trained to fight, 
with the result that losses are incurred out of all propor- 
tion to the progress made in winning the war, while the 
lives thus sacrificed are usually amongst the best which the 
nation possesses.” 

While the seeds of war are being planted throughout 
the world to-day never has it been more imperative that 
the whole Empire should give due consideration to its 
defence. And as it is the will of the people which shapes 
the course which we are to follow, there is an urgent demand 
that our vast populace should not be reared upon illusions, 
but should be educated to willingly prepare for the inevit- 
able trials of national life, foremost of which is war. The 
demands upon patriotism are not confined to the days of 
battle. They are even greater in the days of peace, when 
the wall of protection should be built by a self-sacrifice 
which will be unaccompanied by honours, and unacknow- 
ledged by applause. 

Any foreign nation may become an enemy, for inter- 
national friendship is fickle and too often the child of 
convenience. War stands upon the threshold of all States, 
and those who advocate the cessation of the necessary 
preparations to meet it, who haggle and wrangle over, 
finally to distort, defence estimates, are doing as much 
towards the destruction of their State as are those crafty 
demons who spread the devastating germs of Bolshevism. 
In these days of inevitable wars, no State is secure whose 
foundations rest upon the sophisms for peace. 


H. MerepitH Logan 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE 
LABOURING MAN 


For a long time past I have been in intimate contact with 
many working men. I have lectured to them hundreds 
of times. I have discussed political, economic, and social 
questions with them both formally and informally. I have 
been in their homes, eaten of their bread, been happy in 
the bosom of their families. For a number of years, from 
October to April, most of my Sundays have been spent in 
the house of some workman friend, perhaps that of a fore- 
man at a gasworks, an agricultural labourer, a pitman, a 
roller, a navvy, a bricklayer, a railway porter. All these 
and many more have given me lavishly of their hospitality, 
and their views. I have been a member of a working man’s 
club and played solo whist and billiards, while drinking the 
beer of the country to their good health. They have 
become so used to me that they speak their native thoughts 
in their native tongue in my presence. 

Now I happen to be the very antithesis of what is 
ordinarily meant by a working man. I am in many ways 
precisely what a number of workmen theoretically in- 
tensely dislike. I am the product of a Public School and 
Oxford: institutions which, to many besides Mr. Wells, 
connote intellectual snobbery and inefficiency. I do no 
manual labour, or, as many would say, no real work. I 
wear “spats”? and am the highest of High Tories. Know- 
ing all these blots on my character and career, working 
men have accepted me as one of themselves; they have 
offered me a whole time job as lecturer to a trade union, 
and have asked me to allow my name to be put forward as 
a possible Labour candidate for Parliament. Such being 
the facts, it may be that what I have learned of the working 
man, his mind and his attitude to life may be of some 
interest, if of little value. 

The British workman of the rank and file is first and 
foremost a Conservative, ‘in the old-fashioned, non-political 
sense of the word. He has a love of custom, habit, the 
usual, the steady groove. Since he has had little educa- 
tional training he is not mentally alert. As I was walking 
up the main street of a small industrial town in Lancashire, 
one Sunday, with a clerk from the big mills around, on 
account of which the sordid town had grown up, I told 
him that the street, on Sunday, with the greater part of the 
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population merely sauntering about, always struck me as 
a dismal and a piteous sight. He replied, “It seems to 
me a very good thing that we should walk about and meet, 
exchange views and rub our minds together.”’ He agreed 
with me, though, as most thoughtful workmen would have 
done, when I put it to him that it was really nearer the 
truth to say that there was no exchange of views at all but 
endless repetition of the same views, that in fact nearly 
everybody knew everybody else and knew what everybody 
else was likely to say about everything, before they said 
it. It is true that most of the talk of these men, on almost 
any subject except amusements, is like a white mouse 
running forever in a small revolving cage. Though there 
are many varieties of working men, the mass of them do 
little original thinking. Counter-statements in wordy war- 
fare and chaotic reverie are often with them, as with most 
other people mistaken for a rational process. 

The thoughts that occupy the minds of most are not 
of politics or social questions. These they regard with a 
tolerance akin to bored indifference, as a rather pointless 
game that other people are playing for their own ends with 
very little ultimate advantage to themselves. They have 
to pay for their trade union people to deal with the matter, 
and that is more than enough. For it must be remembered 
that the rank-and-file working man regards hinself first 
as himself—an individual and the centre of his own cosmos; 
only secondarily as a mere unit in what he vaguely 
visualizes as that curious entity the working classes. 

Most working men think more of the horse-race, the 
football match or the football coupon, the pleasures of the 
“‘pictures”’ or the public-house than the Taff Vale Judgment 
or the Trades Dispute Act of 1908. The Churches are 
regarded on the whole with a feeling that is not strong 
enough to be called antagonism or antipathy, yet it is 
tinged with an idea that organized religious bodies are 
rather on the side of the enemy than friendly, rather linked 
up with vested interests, or one of the historic political 
parties than freely in sympathy with the lower classes. 
The parson, the schoolmaster, the teacher, are to many 4 
part of the landscape; but do not count for much either 
way; there is something a trifle unmanly about them, 
and something irritatingly superior, only the sensible man 
does not let it irritate. 

The man that is important to most people is the trade 
union official, The rank and file of the members of the 
trade union are inert in matters of the union. It is difficult 
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to keep them up to date in the matter of payments, it is 
still more difficult to make them take an interest in the 
workings of their own branch, and it seems impessible to 
make most of them attend the meetings. The only method 
of making successful the sale of some trade-union periodical 
bulletins has been found to be the making of the price part 
of the subscription to the trade union. Over and over 
gain have trade union officials told me that what sapped 
their energy and brought them at times to the point of 
despair, was not the hostility of their industrial or political 
opponents, but the difficulties arising from their own rank 
and file. On the whole, then, the mass of the working men 
we steady-going ordinary people, with no craving for 
change, except when something violent*touches them very 
nearly. They are not vocal, they are not even led as a rule. 
Here and there, in patches throughout the country they 
are incited, by emotional appeals to some form of com- 
bined action, but such common action is sporadic as a rule, 
epidemic sometimes, but not, so far as I can judge, endemic. 

The working man who does carry weight and has a 
distinct and important place in England is the keen trade 
wion or “Labour” man. He is the effective man who 
is supposed to lead. There is, as I have remarked above, 
very little leading. Some of the prominent men at the 
very head of affairs do lead and lead well within limits— 
men like Mr. J. H. Thomas and Mr. Hodge. They really 
lad the men whose officials they are. Many of the 
prominent members of the’I.L.P. and of the Fabian Society 
do not lead at all, they educate, and the people whom they 
educate are for the most part the prominent fellow-members 
of the Labour Party, and certain intellectual members of 
the middle classes. As a rule the mass of the members 
of a trade union do not come into contact with those. In 
most cases the ordinary members of a trade union are not 
led, they are merely herded, and the people who have to do 
the herding present an interesting study. They are the local 
trade union officials. The local official is trained in a hard 
school. He begins as one of the rank and file. He attends 
meetings and makes himself heard. (In passing, I may say 
there are numbers of men who take to meetings as others 
do to drink. They attend meetings because they have 
developed a habit which is wellnigh a craving. As a rule 
these merely delay serious business.) Here the speaker 
is subjected to criticism and hostility on many grounds. 
Ifhe is a man with a grievance only, or if he is mainly 
actuated by a desire for publicity and limelight, he must 
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have outstanding qualities of speech and persuasive powers 
to assure a position for himself. Such men occasionally 
are found in fairly prominent positions. In America one 
of the most effective tub-thumping leaders of extreme 
Labour policy was submitted to a series of mental tests by 
psychological and educational experts, with the result that 
he was found to be possessed, in spite of his wonderful flow 
of words, of the intellectual capacity of a child of eight, 
Most of these unsound speakers who play through oratory 
on the psychology of the crowd are discovered and rejected 
early. The man with a grievance or he who speaks well 
for better conditions, gets more attention than he often 
deserves on account of that peculiarly British sporti 
feeling, which makes most of us side with the bottom dog, 
even though he thoroughly deserves the position, The 
man who achieves permanent status is he who has not only 
an intellect and a character sufficient to grasp the super 
ficial matters of every day occurrence, but also eno 
debating and fighting power to show himself right in 
eyes of his fellow members. To do this, he must overcome 
prejudice, jealousy and the hurry and extreme demands 
of ignorance. It is not enough to know what is right, he 
has to persuade the rest into believing that he knows what 
is right. It is a constant fight. At every turn he finds 
opposition, There are those who think him too cautious, 
those who think him too extreme. If he advocates a reason: 
able compromise, he is branded as a traitor; if he presses 
for a strike, he is accused of working for his own ends. 
Thus emerges a strong man. His training has made 
him deliberate in action, though very often aggressive in 
manner. This manner of his is a very interesting pheno 
menon. It is in discussion at once aggressive and explana 
tory. Imperious and dictatorial at times, almost slavishly 
constitutional on occasion. Owing to the ignorance and 
impatience of the men with whom he has to deal, he is 
called upon to pronounce authoritatively on many matters 
on which he knows himself to be ignorant, and the mor 
experienced he becomes, the more he feels that lack of 
education which is largely the foundation of class hatred, 
Many of those men have told me that they feel the want 
of some training in scientific reasoning. They are shrewd 
enough to feel the existence of fallacies that they cannot 
nail to the counter, They constantly involve themselves 
in the fallacy of four terms; like most of us, they are largely 
ruled by mere words—Capitalism, Labour, Education 
the rest. At the present time, however, there is a large 
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and growing body of these men who are sane enough and 
educated enough to realize that the utopias of extremists 
and the dreams of those humanitarians, who forget the 
human characteristics of man, are not gospel. They are 
watching very carefully the Intellectuals who, though of 
the Labour Party, have not been in their sense working 
men. They feel that there is something unfitting in the 
fact that one who with his pen has done as much as any 
man in presenting to the world the cause of the factory 
hand, should never himself have been in a factory. They 
realize that the journalist, the lawyer or the schoolmaster 
who has become a prominent man in the councils of labour, 
is often unsympathetic through want of experiences such 
as they themselves have had. Thus there is a rift between 
the working man trade unionist and the merely professional 
labour man who has graduated in a different school. The 
real labour movement will use the latter so long as he is 
weful, but not one moment longer. Again the local trade 
union official is still first and foremost a workman, the 
MP.’s, and others of the ‘“‘ Leaders”? on the other hand, 
have in many cases left the factory and the workshop for a 
considerable time. This fact has led to a belief among 
those still pursuing their original occupations, that their 
leaders have gradually become more and more out of touch 
with their former fellow workmen, a belief based to some 
extent on the fact, that those who spend their whole time 
on the Labour movement whether in Parliament or out of 
it, are of necessity obtaining a wider experience, a greater 
knowledge of views other than their own, an appreciation 
of difficulties which they themselves did not observe in their 
earlier optimistically radical days. The earnest member 
of the rank and file cannot understand why his leaders do 
not do this or that. The wife of a trade union executive 
official asked me a little while ago why the Government 
did not stop all this unemployment. 

I have dwelt on the local trade union official because 
he represents the future of the working man. Just as the 
teal historian, when using the words “‘ The People,”? means 
not the aggregate of individuals making up the whole popu- 
lation, or even all the middle and lower classes, but the 
effective and vocal portion of such aggregate, so what 
modern publicists have to consider is the effective vocal 
portion of the working men. At present such means largely 
that increasing body of men who are graduating for trade 
union and trade council work. The public sees very little 
of them; their opinions are not reflected by the press, 
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whether non-political or definitely labour. The strongest 
man in the labour movement of his district, said to me last 
week in the presence of a number of fellow workmen, 
“Though I have subscribed regularly since its beginning, 
in my opinion the Daily Herald is a washout, it is two. 
thirds I.L.P. and the rest news.” Many of these men 
regard socialism not as a religion, but rather consider the 
application of socialism to government as a possible ex. 
pedient for procuring a better national life. Though 4 
number of them are fanatical advocates of this or that 
panacea, the majority have no faith in patent medicines 
and are intensely practical with a high ideal. The great 
amount of work that these men do for their cause and the 
little gratitude they obtain in return teaches them to he 
patient and to build not for to-morrow but for years ahead, 
In 1919 a Labour leader, who had fought in the war, 
on my asking him what he thought of the men who had 
come back to work from the Army, replied: ‘* He is a bad 
workman and a worse trade unionist.”” That is not the 
case now. The worker is a better worker and the trade 
unionist is a wiser and more disciplined trade unionist, 
The hot head, the revolutionist, the advocate of physical 
force is becoming rarer in most districts, and with the 
reaction after the war there has taken place a return to 
calmer methods. The aim is now growth and development, 
rather than eversion and reconstruction on the ruins. 
Though there are many grave dangers at the present 
time, though there is on the whole an appalling lack of 
knowledge and foresight with regard to many questions— 
such as the matter of foreign policy or high finance—there 


is great hope for the country in the fact that the working ’ 


classes are producing an ever increasing number of men 
who by their unselfish work, their negotiations with em- 
ployer and fellow employee, and by their efforts to improve 
their own education, are fitting their class, if not to know 
how to judge important matters, yet at least to be able to 
choose those who may be the best men to do so. 


E. HickinspoTHaM 
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Henry BroapBeEnt followed A. C. J. till 1914: then came 
le Neve Foster, still (thank goodness) living with his friend 
E. L. C. at Eton. He seemed likely, nay certain, to carry 
on the liberal and gracious traditions of A. C. B., his house- 
tutor, when ill-health interfered, but it has proved incapable 
of preventing him from continuing to be an example of 
courage and cheerfulness to us all. Even as a_house- 
master his influence could hardly have been more bene- 
ficial and more inspiring than it is in his retirement at 
Eton to-day. S. G. L. succeeded him and is the only house- 
master now at Eton who has won the house football cup 
in three successive years. For that Alexander, gentlest 
of giants, was very largely responsible. Two sons of house- 
masters have lately been 8. G. L.’s excellent house captains, 
but of a house in being I must say no more, except that it 
flourishes greatly. But I will add just one word of R. G. 
Kennerley-Rumford who died so lately. He was Senior 
Keeper of the Fives, the best player in the school, and on 
most days he and his partner would have won. In the 
match before the semi-final, through no fault of his, the 
Keepers were quite unexpectedly beaten. A boy, who 
was watching, happened to tell me of it the day following. 
And what he told me amounted to this. He had never 
seen a boy play a losing game, which he had every right 
to expect to win, with such cheerfulness, such friendliness, 
above all with such consideration for his partner as 
Kennerley-Rumford had shown on that occasion. This is 
a supreme test of character, and I feel that I have not 
the right to leave it unrecorded here. 

School Hall and School Library occupy the site of two 
nameless houses once known respectively for rather more 
and rather less than a quarter of a century as Wolley- 
Dod’s and Drury’s. Externally, one was as unlovely as 
the other was attractive: both had famous histories. The 
result of the house match in 1864 between Miss Gulliver’s 
and Mrs. Drury’s was a tie: I wonder whether Miss Gulliver 
refused to surrender the cup, which she had won the previous 
year, and invited Mrs. Drury to win it first before she 
claimed to share it. Praed’s, “‘a happy boy at Drury’s,” 
enshrines the memory of the past, but no master was ever 
unhappier anywhere than I was, chiefly owing to my own 
most grievous fault, in that little White House, nor do I 
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think that forsan et hace olim meminisse juvabit can ever 
be true where the blame is all one’s own. It was only 4 
house of passage—there were eighteen occupants in sixty 
years—but it had a charm of its own, and it added to the 
beauty of Eton, almost as much as its sky-scraping neigh. 
bour detracted from it. Mr. Curzon ma., now Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston, and the Right Hon. John Rawlinson, 
K.C., M.P., were at Wolley-Dod’s; the latter for his last 
year was at Daman’s. The Rev. Henry Daman was small 
and quite fearless; he was careless of public opinion, 
eccentric, kind, with a touch of genius. In spite of certain 
disabilities he was an Eton Master for thirty years, and 
his house did not lack distinction. 

F. S. Kelly, famous alike as musician and oarsman, 
was at Daman’s; so were three Hambro brothers. In the 
eighties, thanks to 8. D. Muttlebury, C. B. Gedge and W, 
J. Thompson, the house won House Fours three times and 
once the football cup. C. B. Gedge, after winning his field 
colours first choice, and then losing a place or two for al- 
leged slackness, showed a certain defiant originality by 
playing in a “scug” cap and refusing to wear his colours; 
thirty years afterwards he died for England, as 2nd Lieut,, 
late Pte., London Regiment, gloriously. 

As a preacher, Daman was original to a fault: “the 


little word our” was the text of one of his sermons; another | 


began with the statement that “‘there are 120 ways in which 
Joseph was a type of Christ.” Always he did what he 
thought it was his duty to do, and never surrendered. It 
has occurred to me that the lines in the House Four song: 


And m’ tutor is right in the van 
His trousers tucked up to the knee, 


may have referred to Daman, whose house was famous 
in wet bob annals, but in the last century must he not have 
been m’Dame? The next house, when I first knew Eton, 
was occupied by Mr. Oscar Browning, who died recently 
in Rome. He was, in his way, a pioneer, eager but un- 
balanced ; he was generous beyond his means, and though 
he talked too much of kings and emperors, he often did 
good to those from whom he could hope for nothing in 
return. His very unwisdom in speech proved his innocence. 
-J. K. S. once cut him short, when he was talking away his 
own reputation, with these words: ‘ If anyone else talked 
like that, I should call him a damned blackguard, but I 
know that you are only a damned fool.” It may seem 
unkind to quote this now, but I do not think O. B. would 
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mind. He was wise enough to laugh at his own weak- 
nesses. His greatest friends at Eton were F. W. C. and 
H. E. L.; if a man may be judged by his friends, he is very 
safe. Indeed, a child is always safe, and O. B. remained to 
the end a child, a child of impulse. And that is why the 
words which Mr. Rudyard Kipling has written of Napoleon 
may fitly be quoted here (and O. B. would like them to be 
quoted) in conclusion. ‘After all your trapezings, child, 
be still.” W. D. succeeded him in the house: then came 
§. R. J., afterwards Head Master of Malvern. No one had 
quite so much influence with the boys, no one was quite 
so popular; a plebiscite taken among O.E.’s in 1905 would 
almost certainly have returned him as Warre’s successor. 
That would have been an irreparable loss to Malvern. In 
early days as a young master he was, possibly, something 
overmuch hail-fellow-well-met with the boys; but there 
was a good side to this, for it enabled him to influence the 
school through influential boys, and this was his avowed 
aim. He loved soldiering, and commanded the E.O.T.C. 
admirably. He did not suffer fools gladly, but he showed 
infinite forbearance to one particular fool. Incredibly in- 
efficient at all military exercises, on one occasion I turned 
up late for parade, went up to the commanding officer, and, 
through sheer incompetence and forgetfulness, omitted to 
salute him in the presence of the whole Corps. He was 
naturally indignant, but he only whispered crossly “ you 
night at least salute’ (even so, I took offence), and then, 
after parade, he wrote—mira sed acta loquor—to apologize 
for having lost his temper. Then, indeed, I knew what it 
was to feel burning shame at my own misdeeds and admira- 
tion for the owdpoodvn, which means far more than “ self- 
control,” of another. His house at Eton would have been 
second to none, but he left it, I think, because he wished for 
a wider sphere, a task less easy. Indeed, if he had stayed 
on here as an assistant master he might have become, with 
his easy mastery of the whole scope of Eton life, a little, 
just a little, lazy. To justify this wanton charge, let me 
quote a dialogue between him and myself on Sunday Private. 

Q. What are you doing, Sydney, for Sunday Private, 
with your Lower boys this half ? 

A. Ben-Hur, best book in the world. I read it to them. 
They love it. 

Q. With the Middle set ? 

A. Well, to tell the truth, I am reading the same book 
to them, too. 

Q. With the Top set ? 
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A. As a matter of fact, well—it may be lazy, but any. 
how I do read to them also—Ben-Hur. 

So ended the dialogue, but a few weeks afterwards he 
told me that he was reading the Minor Prophets “ to make 
up” and that the boys appreciated them. This amazed 
me, for I had never ventured on the Minor Prophets myself, 
but, inspired by S. R. J., I read them in any editions | 
could find, and made a faltering attempt to introduce them 
to my Sunday Private. Not long afterwards George Adam 
Smith’s Minor Prophets appeared, and then all was easy, 
So, indirectly, I owe to 8. R. J. the best of Sunday Privates 
(except perhaps, Job and Revelation) and I owe him a 
great deal more besides, for which I have never thanked 
him before to-day. 

Since 8S. R. J. left, both Hare and A. E. C. have held 
the house, for twenty years between them, and both have 
helped to keep it famous. Oddly enough, A. E. C. has 
followed J. H. M. H. in Holland House as well. Of A. E. C. 
I will content myself with saying that if I were a boy I 
should simply love to be in his house to-day. But I am 
not sure how he would feel about it. 

The second of the two houses which, almost identical 
in appearance, face school yard, was held by C. C. James 
when I came to Eton; then by Cameron, under whom 
flourished the first trio of Studds. Mozley, Williams, 
Booker, Marten, have all held it and George Chitty holds 
it now. Pupil room, in which the owner occasionally took 
school, witnessed generations ago a ludicrous incident, 
A boy in the next house who happened to be staying out 
had been instructed to play ‘“‘ God save the Queen ”’ on his 
fiddle at 11.30. When it was duly played, the division 
rose to their feet, as one man, with the single exception 
of the Master, who said crossly “Sit down, sit down.” 
‘** What ?”’ thundered the largest boy in the division, “sit 
down? Shame on you, stand up yourself, you naughty 
man. Our parents send us to Eton to be taught manners 
and loyalty, and is this the example which you set us?” 
The Master referred to was a delightful man of great ability, 
but he sometimes failed to bridle extravagant lawlessness. 

George Chitty, most scholarly of theologians, and Mrs. 
Chitty, the daughter of Dr. Hort, preside over the House 
to-day, but though there are ten school cups on the dining- 
room table (I peeped in the other day), no member of the 
house has yet succeeded in winning the Wilder Divinity 
prize. Before I say good-bye to this house, let me recall 
one gallant figure standing on the doorstep—no, not Henry 
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Marten, but another Henry, his Captain of the House and 
Captain of the Oppidans, a boy with a very superficial touch 
of boyish insolence, but always with a heart full of kindness 
and gaiety and valour, the dear friend of Richard Gamble, 
Henry Dundas. He chanced to read the Persae with me 
in his last year at Eton, and he went out to fight in France 
more gladly and more gallantly than those Athenians of 
Themistocles, who saved Hellas and the world at Salamis. 


Young Lion-heart is gone. ... 
Life more than even he has ever known 
Thrills through him now: Mourn bravely for the brave. 


My readers, if any are still following me, have only one 
more house to visit now, on their way to the station. I 
have kept Jordley’s Place to the end. Jourdelay’s Place 
was rebuilt (1864-1866) by the Rev. E. Hale, who held it 
for nearly thirty years. Some of his old boys have told 
me strange stories of the good old days. “‘ On one occa- 
sion,’ in the words of my informant, “we were smoking 
and drinking beer, after Prayers, in the room at the top of 
the stairs, with a window at each end of the room, when in 
came m’Dame. As he came in a bottle fell, rolled across 
the floor, which used to slope—does it still ?—and ended 
its excursion at his feet. Well, he took no notice, but just 
said: ‘ Boys, there is a strong smell of shoe-leather ; mind 
it does not occur again.’”’ I have heard many such stories 
in the course of visits from his old boys, some fabulous, 
some possibly true. But the visit which I remember best 
is from a contemporary of my own who was himself at 
Jordley’s. He came to put his own boy’s name down for 
my house. We had been friends thirty years before at a 
preparatory school, and I was touched by his wish that I 
should take his boy. I said I would do my best, and that 
I hoped by the time his boy came to have one of the newer 
houses. ‘‘ But,” he said, “I only want my boy to come to 
you, because you are in my Dame’s house; who would 
have it next if you were to leave it? I should like my boy 
to be here with him, whoever it is.”’> I was not flattered, 
but I could not help admiring the affection which Hale 
unfailingly inspired. Indeed, the house was ruled by love. 
Hale was fortunate in the great successions of famous 
brothers who gave the right tone to his house. I need only 
mention the Chapmans and the Pilkingtons. When the 
house-master died, the crew of his house four, which must 
have won, stood aside in sorrow, and, in remembrance of 
him, allowed another house to win the coveted prize. Next 
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half, in the house cup, Mrs. Hale’s beat R.A.H. Mitchell’s 
by 1 goal to nil. 

It were good to know the secret of Hale’s extraordina: 
influence, and the enthusiasm which he inspired. In other 
words, what makes a good house-master? Hale was 4 
man of wide and varied interests. He was a historian 
(witness the fall of the Stuarts, in which, I remember, comes 
a sentence about “‘the Macnaghtens and other turbulent 
tribes ’’), he taught science, he lectured on politics and spoke 
at political meetings in Windsor; hence F. W. C.’s famous 
lines, 

And Bucks and Berks applausive greet 
The demagogue of Peascod street. 


But as a division master he was liked rather than respected ; 
he came into school late and left early; he marked (or 
someone marked) our science abstracts three marks a page, 
but he rarely if ever read them. It was not wholly his 
fault, for science was not taken seriously in those days. 
But even in his house he was, if judged by the standard of 
to-day, something less than energetic. Some passages at 
the top of the house he rarely, if ever, visited. And yet the 
house prospered and was great. Why? Hale had tact 
and worldly wisdom. I do not use the words in an invidious 
sense, but they remind me of a story not too strange to be 
true. Hale met an old boy at Cologne, who had had the 
misfortune to run away with his neighbour’s wife. In the 
course of conversation the old boy remarked: “ You, 
m’Dame, are a man of the world, and you know that 
a woman will do anything for money.” Hale was startled 
by the cynicism of this, not without reason. But the first 
half of it was the truth. Hale was, in a good sense, a man 
of the world; he made allowances and compromised, he 
showed tact and discretion. He could speak or be silent, 
close or open his eyes, as the occasion required. To some 
extent this explains his success. But the real reason was 
a better one than this, the kindness of his heart: his boys 
loved him because he loved them first. And he had the 
help, the invaluable help, of a wise and devoted wife, who, 
since these words were written, has passed away. 
Deservedly, Hale’s remains “ ever-memorable.” Edward 
Impey succeeded him in Jordley’s, but soon passed 
to Cotton Hall. I followed in 1899, and my first three 
years were years of storm and stress. In those days 4 
house did not preserve its continuity under a new master; 
it collected boys where it could; My own “ collection” 
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was derived from four houses, it played gallantly but in 
vain to win its house colours; the Captain was only just 
in Upper Division, and the house tutor was (to be honest) 
an ass, who was saved with difficulty by his friends H. E. L. 
and H. T. B., with the help of some of his own boys. I will 
mention two of them, Christie James (School Field and 
VIII), my first Captain of the Games, and Arthur Lawson 
Johnston, the most unselfish (with Caryl Boxall and Frank 
Gull, who belong to later years) of all the boys that I have 
known. Who worked harder as Captain of the Games than 
McMinnies in those early days? Perhaps only his tutor. 
Indeed, I worked desperately for the success of the house, 
which I identified with myself. Quite honestly, I doubt 
if any master ever worked so hard, but alas! neither in the 
right way nor for the right objects. It is a poor thing to 
prize success above duty. H. E. L. never did, nor did his 
pupils A. B. R. and E. W. 8. Victories in House Fours and 
House Matches are glorious things and have their immediate 
reward; but any house that simply does its best, though 
it may miss all the great prizes for athletics, has not failed, 
simply because those prizes were never its first object. 
But what have I to do with sermons? Come inside the 
house, or rather at the boys’ entrance pause for a moment. 
Some ten years ago two florins lay just there, and were 
picked up, at 10.55 a.m., by a boy who brought them to me 
after school. They must, he said, have fallen from the 
room immediately above the door; the owner of the room 
had lost 10s. and he thought this money must be part of 
it. Would I restore it to him? A strange story, certainly. 
For (1) the boy had found the florins at 10.55, and many 
boys had passed that way just before; (2) the other boy 
had lost ten shillings and not four shillings; and (3) the 
money had been lost two days before. I sent for 
the captain of the house and he found out for me that the 
Lower boy who had lost ten shillings had been much dis- 
tressed because it was his long-leave journey-money, which 
he had just received from home, and that the loss had been 
discussed among the Lower boys. After two I sent for 
the finder, and he showed me the exact place where he had 
found the florins, about six inches from the entrance-door, 
on the left-hand side; he was certain of the time, because 
eleven had struck very shortly afterwards. I showed him 
that his story was impossible; half the boys in the house 
had passed the place just before he had done so; only a 
blind man could have failed to see the florins. In vain I 
tried to induce him to tell the truth, for I began to feel 
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certain that he must have invented his tale. At the end 
of half an hour it occurred to me that possibly he had 
stolen the original ten shillings, then had repented when 
he heard of the other boy’s distress, and eventually had 
compromised with his conscience by restoring rather less 
than half. At last I suggested this to the boy himself as 
a possible explanation, but he utterly refused to accept it, 
Quite suddenly he told me the truth, which was stranger 
far than fiction. And it was this. The money was his 
own; he had wished to give it to his friend who had lost 
ten shillings, but had not known how to do so; eventually 
he had thought of this pathetic device of “ finding” the 
money. It was quite true that the money had been lying 
just where he said that he had found it, ‘* because,” he 
added, “‘I laid it there and then I picked it up.” He had 
given four shillings for the simple reason that he had only 
four shillings to give, and it would be more than enough to 
take his friend to London. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is simply this. ‘“‘ They talk of hearts unkind,” and 
it is true that a good boy is capable of almost anything, 
however bad, under certain circumstances, but it is the 
gratitude of boys, and the goodness of boys, their almost 
unimaginable goodness, which I have far oftener experienced. 

The room on the left, just before the stairs, was Pupil 
Room. A dark room certainly, in spite of patent windows, 
which were guaranteed to make a cellar bright, when I put 
them in. But how I loved the room, and grew to love it 
more and more, as I became by slow and painful degrees, 
a little less uninteresting—some boys can make any tutor 
interesting, and others could make Billy Johnson himself 
as dull as ditchwater. It all, or nearly all, depends on 
them; it is as they choose. I wish they would remember 
this. Sympathy and interest can lend a tutor wings, and 
obstinate apathy can shackle him. An excellent set of boys 
once (it was the tutor’s fault) made dull the radiant Greek 
of the Apology: a plodding set of Army Class endeared 
to the same tutor the same Apology, in a wretched French 
translation! But bright memories predominate, memories 
of Michael’s versions of the Greek Anthology, of Sunday 
Privates, when boys read their own essays on the Psalms, 
on the Song of Solomon, on the Revelation of St. John 
the divine. Arthur Cartmell, on his way to change after 
Fives, comes into pupil room, looks eagerly to see if his 
tutor has liked his verses, reads his tutor’s v.w. n.n. and 
goes away radiant. Or his tutor comes quietly into Pupil 
room on another day and finds Hugh Cartmell standing at 
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his desk and making a tutorial speech in the tutorial tones. 
And the tutor stands behind him unobserved, and the other 
boys are intelligent and pretend not to notice, and Hugh 
oes on as H.M. till the general merriment waxes furious, 
and Hugh turns and sees his tutor, and vanishes! Or 
Frank Gull stays after prayers to talk to his tutor, and then 
goes round the house to record, in a little book of his own 
invention, the runs that every boy has made, the wickets 
he has taken, the catches he has caught, and so, being free 
from all nervousness because he cares for others so much 
more than for himself, when he gets his chance towards the 
end of the half of playing for the school, he makes 68 not 
out and plays at Winchester and Lords. And Millington 
Drake, who has been four years in the VIII, is already 
inspiring the Lower boy wet bobs to carry on his work, and 
is arranging what boys shall row together in Lower boy 
pulling and Junior Fours after he has gone, next year and 
the next and the next. Ralph Eastwood insists, far too 
soon after appendicitis, on playing, in order to get the 
house XI together, loses his Field colours in consequence, 
and abides the ideal captain of a house side. Balfour 
follows Balfour: Gladstone succeeds to Gladstone, till 
William ‘‘ the beloved captain ” of the house leaves in 1916, 
to earn his M.C. and die for England. Fleetwood Thorne, 
the beloved ‘“ Fleety’”’ succeeds to Andrew, afterwards 
Brig.-General, C.M.G., D.S.O., Maurice Buxton, destined to 
win the M.C. and to win his last race on the Seine in 1919, 
a few weeks before he died, to Clarence Buxton, Captain 
of the Boats here, afterwards President of the C.U.B.C., 
and then Major Buxton, M.C. (R.F.A.); Ivan, ever-living, 
who thought of his house as his “‘ second home,” follows 
Harold Sprot, most fearless of cricketers; Hugh Bowlby, 
afterwards M.C., Major R. Sussex Regt., follows Henry, 
Captain of the House, severely wounded in 1915; Bevan 
succeeds to Bevan, Egerton-Green to Egerton-Green ; 
Davies to Davies, Peake to Peake. I recall the pairs of 
friends, Bobbie Leatham and Andrew Thorne, “ Dippy ” 
Wormald and Arthur Lawson-Johnston, Fleetwood Thorne 
and Dick Welby, Thurstan Holland-Hibbert and Harold 
Sprot, Ivan and “Rusty” Eastwood, Stuyve Chanler and 
Geoffrey Tower, Clarence Buxton and Deiny Gladstone, 
George Davies and first Jack Johnstone, then Oliver Law- 
rence, Micky and Dick Gull, Hugh Bowlby and Jim Peat, 
Esmond Elliot and Bob Wendover, Harry Brierly and 
Charlie Egerton-Green, Harry Floyd and John Graham, 
Roger Senhouse and Michael Davies, Ronald M’Ewen and 
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Tom Page-Phillips. Thanks to the great succession, first 
the House Four cup and then both cups for the Pulling 
are won outright; twice the house is in for the final of the 
football cup, and fails to win it; twice for the cricket cup, 
and then wins it at long last. Before the end the house 
has won House Fours seven times, has been four times 
second and three times third. In nine consecutive years, 
and once afterwards, it has won the aquatic cup. At one 
time five members of the house have been in sixth form 
together; at another seven are in the Eton society (“Pop”), 
at another four are in the eight. Keepers of the Fives, 
Keepers of the Racket Courts, Editors of the £.C.C.—quo 
fessum rapitis, Fabii? And all these things were good, 
glorious at the moment and good to look back upon, but the 
other things, those which really matter most, ought not to 
have been left undone, nor were they—by the boys. Elliott- 
Cooper comes down to a house debate on “which is the best 
game?” listens to a speech in praise of football, resolves to 
win his colours and wins them by sheer valour, Lt.-Col. 
Elliott-Cooper of immortal memory, V.C., D.S.O., M.C. 

Caryl Boxall and Albert Gladstone go to the Head 
Master on the last morning of his last half to tell him that 
they wish, on behalf of their tutor, to give up the hardly- 
won House Four cup, because their cox was to blame for 
the foul at Athens, in consequence of which the umpire 
stopped the race and ordered it to be rowed over again. 
The Head said “No, you have no choice; the umpire’s 
decision is final.” But I like to think that on his last day 
at Eton he, the soul of chivalry, must have been gladdened 
by this offer to renounce a coveted prize which the house 
had laboured so long to win. 

Two years have passed. A boy leaves the house at a 
forbidden hour on a midsummer morning, it would seem, 
and betrays the fact by breaking the geraniums in the 
window-box of the pupil room window. Fortune aided 
me, and before the evening I knew part of the truth. Ae- 
cordingly, the boy ‘‘ who left the house early this morning 
through the window” is invited, when the boys are met 
for evening prayers, to confess the facts. He does so when 
prayers are over, and being questioned reveals that he has 
been out all night birds-nesting. Knowing already that 
three boys are concerned, I tell him that he must prove the 
truth of his story by giving up their names, on condition 
that all three shall escape scot-free if their evidence con- 
firms his story, but that otherwise a boy who gets out at 
night and is absent all the night cannot stay on at his tutor’s. 
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He refuses to give up the names; the captain of the house 
is sent for, hears the facts from the tutor in the presence 
of the offender, reluctantly agrees that the tutor is right, 
and that the boy must prove the truth of his story by giving 
up the names of his companions. The boy consents and the 
tutor at 10.30 p.m. goes round to the house of the other 
two boys, consults the house tutor, rouses the sleepers, 
each in turn, states his case, demands to be told the truth, 
and promises that, if the truth is told, the offence will be 
forgiven; hears to his intense relief from each the same 
story; hurries home and finds his captain sitting up in 
feverish anxiety lest the boy should not have told the truth 
and lest he himself should have done wrong in urging him 
to reveal the names. The captain accompanies his tutor 
to hear him tell the boy that all is well; and eleven 
years afterwards the names of both boys are red-lettered 
in the book which is dedicated to those Etonians who gave 
their lives in the Great War. The climber of trees was 
Billy Congreve, Major Congreve, V.C., D.S.O., M.C., French 
Legion of Honour. 

And now come up the stairs to the rooms on the top 
storey which overlook the garden. Caryl Boxall’s is the 
room in the middle, a little larger than those on either side. 
It is the summer half of 1906, at the end of June, the boys 
are in their rooms after prayers, and at his door I pause 
and hesitate, for I have something to say to him and the 
right word is so impossible to find. I have just been told 
that Caryl, last year’s ninth man of the VIII, who seemed 
quite certain to be this year’s first choice, is to be ninth 
man again. He had been tried for several successive nights 
against a much younger boy at his tutor’s, on nights when 
he happened to be unwell, but, as his way was, had been 
silent about himself, and the younger boy had been chosen. 
No failure, no sorrow in after life, can ever hurt quite so 
much as, in boyhood, such a disappointment. No wonder 
I thought the right word would be difficult to find. At 
last I went in and “I want to tell you,” I said, “ how 
grieved and disappointed I am myself, and I cannot bear 
to think what it must be to you.” Something of that kind 
I must have said. But Caryl sat up in bed and smiled 
radiantly. ‘“‘I promise you,” he said, and he was the soul 
of sincerity, “‘I don’t mind one bit. As we are both at 
m’tutor’s, what does it matter which gets in?” It is 
as impossible to forget such words as it was difficult to 
answer them. I could only, beyond all words, be thankful. 
Four years before he had been captain of the Lower boy XI, 
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and had chosen for himself the most unrewarding place, 
back up post. Nearly nine years afterwards he wrote his 
last letter home on April 22, 1915, just five days before 
he died. And this is part of what he wrote: “I am writing 
this on the eve of great happenings. ... If you hear 
anything of the doings of the River Clyde you will know 
that I participated in them. We are undoubtedly engaged 
in a dangerous enterprise but one which if successful will 
greatly assist the general trend of the operations. .. , 
Personally I feel an extraordinary indifference for what may 
be in store for me, chiefly I think because the situation 
is so without precedent, the possibilities so numerous, that 
the powers of ordinary imagination are completely eclipsed, 
and give up the problem as being beyond their scope. In 
addition to this one realizes very forcibly that man alone 
is a very insignificant object and that one’s destinies must 
rest with a higher being and it is a great relief to be able 
to put one’s trust in Him. Our men are simply splendid. 
... Those of us who get through will have memories 
which time will never efface. With very best love to all, 
from your loviag son,—Caryt.” <A very noble letter, but 
after all it was only one which Caryl was very sure to write, 
For the boy is father of the man, and he, who as captain 
of the Lower boys had chosen for himself as his right the 
hardest place, and on the threshold of manhood had been 
well content that another boy at the same tutor’s should 
have the reward which he himself had deserved to win, was 
bound to feel, as he said that he felt, “‘an extraordinary 
indifference for what may be in store for me.” This is the 
public-school boy, whom we have known, this is Words- 
worth’s Happy Warrior, this is the old Etonian revealing 
unawares, to those who have eyes to see, the soul of Eton. 


Huecu MAcCNAGHTEN 


THE GENIUS OF CHATEAUBRIAND 


I 


THERE are great personalities of the Past, to whom, as we 
see them revealed in the pages of history, we are irre- 
sistibly drawn; whose friendship, we feel, would have 
been the solace and inspiration of our life; in whose 
companionship we would have found that perfect under- 
standing and content which, may be, we sought for in 
vain among our contemporaries. 

Such a personality is Chateaubriand; soldier, poet, 
statesman, thinker; that great genius, that rare and in- 
corruptible spirit, that man who, having eaten of the bitter 
fruit of the ingratitude of kings, never swerved one hair’s 
breadth trom the loyalty which to the last was to him as 
the breath of life. 

“Man,” he has said, “carries within him immensity.” 
And indeed, if our little systems have their day, the majesty 
of the soul abides, impressing the seal of man’s immor- 
tality upon the very stones that his feet have trod. 

Who could visit the storm-swept shores of Brittany 
(Pliny’s “ spectatrice of the ocean”), who could look upon 
the imposing outline of the Mont St. Michel and forget the 
man whose childhood was spent beneath the shadow of 
these ancient walls? Who could stand upon the rocky 
height of the Grand-Bé and not feel stirred by the memory 
of the great man, who here sleeps his last sleep, rocked by 
the waves of the ocean that he loved, of the ocean whose 
depth and mystery we see reflected in his poet’s soul. 

With Chateaubriand there passed away not a great 
personality alone, but a great age. For this man who had 
flowing in his veins the royal blood of the Plantagenets 
and of the Kings of Spain—this man who was destined to 
see established the reign of mediocrity, which the mechanical 
mower of democracy leaves everywhere in its wake—tbis 
man belonged with the innermost fibre of his being to the 
days of the Great Monarch, to that period of splendour 
whose reflection illuminates the darkness of the Middle 
Ages as the radiance of the exotic blooms of another hemi- 
sphere dispels the gloom of the tropical night. 

No autobiography of history or of fiction rivals in 
perfection of style, in beauty of language, in wealth of 
imagery, in depth of reflections the Mémoires d’outre-Tombe, 
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in whose opening chapters we look upon a world that seems 
as legendary almost to-day as is the Lost Atlantis. 

Picture after picture is unrolled before the reader's 
eye and remains for ever fixed in the memory. 

We see the little ‘‘ chevalier ”’—scion of an illustrious 
house—ragged and dishevelled, joining with the youth of 
his native town in those perilous games by the sea, upon 
the walls of the old citadel. We see him with his friend, 
Gesril, hero-to-be of the siege of Quibéron, beating off from 
an upper window the combined onslaught of the nurse. 
maids of St. Malo with buckets of water and baked potatoes, 
We see him at the age of seven—like another Samuel—clad 
all in white and blue, in honour of Our Lady of Nazareth, 
seated among the ceremonial pomp of the church in the 
old abbey, listening spellbound—like the child Dante to his 
grandfather—to the prior recounting to him the exploits 
of his renowned ancestor, friend and companion-in-arms 
of St. Louis, in the Holy Land. We see him with his faith. 
ful Neuville, at the hour of Benédiction, kneeling in the 
great Cathedral of St. Malo, the Christmas gales shaking 
the vaults and windows of the ancient edifice, and the 
moaning of the sea mingling with the chanting of the choir, 
When at the moment of Elevation the vast assembly joined 
in the solemn strains of the Tantum ergo, “I was filled,” 
he says, “with an extraordinary sense of religion. .., 
I saw the heavens open, the angels offering up our incense 
and our prayers.” 

And how unforgettable are those days at Plancoet by 
the fountain, under the willow trees, in the garden of Mme 
de la Bédée; “ beneath that roof of peace and _ benedic- 
tion ” of his maternal grandmother’s and of her aged spinster 
sister, Mlle de Boisteilleul, who could be heard cheerfully 
humming over her embroidery a ballad of her own com- 
posing, in which she celebrated the memory of her faithless 
lover, Trémigon. 


Trémigon la fable est-elle obscure ? 
Ture lure. 


- . « At four o'clock my grandmother was carried into her drawing room. 
Peter, the domestic, set the card table, Mile de Boisteilleul knocked with the tongs 
on the chimney mantle, and presently there would be seen entering from neat 
door three other old spinsters ... the game commenced ... the good ladies 
quarrelled . . . at eight o’clock supper restored harmony. 


Delightful suppers, to which there appeared, from his 
neighbouring castle, the Comte de la Bédée, the boisterous 
uncle who had fought in the battle of Fontenoy and who 
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half killed the old ladies with laughter and confusion at his 
proad soldier tales. 


... At ten o'clock the whole household was fast asleep, save only my grand- 
mother, whose maid read aloud to her until one in the morning. 


Again and again the reader returns to these enchanting 
pages, and yet—unsurpassed in magic—like some chapter 
of medizval romance—-stands out that arrival in the gilt 
each with the eight befringed horses, at the old family 
sat, the castle of Combourg ; Combourg rising—bathed in 
the last rays of the setting sun—-before the wondering 
child’s eyes, from among the lofty trees of an ancient forest 
—the forest of Brécilien of the Roman de Rou; Combourg 
with the Cour Verte, with the “ little Mall’ and the “ great 
Mall,” with the elms, and oaks, and beeches, with the 
chestnuts and sycamores, whose shade Mme de Sévigné 
had extolled a hundred and sixty years before; with the 
gardens and the lake, and the moat and the tower, and 
the battlements, and the great terrace, where the stern 
old father—for once in an unbending mood—now stood to 
welcome his wife and family. 

Here in this ancient stronghold, whose walls had re- 
sisted the onslaught of eleven centuries, in which a hundred 
knights with their ladies and followers, in which the whole 
meet of King Dagobert, could have been lodged almost 
uperceived, here the young child spent his vacations from 
the neighbouring college of Dol. 

Here, where feudal dues were still paid, where, at certain 
seasons of the year the peasantry still assembled for mediz- 
val fairs and games, here it was that he saw galloping across 
the neighbouring plains the old duc de Lauzun, “one of 
those men with whom a world passes away.” Here of a 
morning he watched from the terrace the regiments of 
Touraine and Conti parading with music and flying colours 
in the Cour Verte—with the intense delight that little 
Rawdon saw Sir Huddleston Fuddleston’s hounds meet on 
the lawn at Queen’s Crawley. 

Here, on summer evenings, we see him on the terrace 
with his gifted mother (who had been nurtured in the 
traditions of St. Cyr, and who knew the whole of Cyrus by 
heart (elle était charmante, ma mére) with his beloved sister 
Lucile, lost in the contemplation of the starlit sky; or on 
winter nights, whispering by the fire in the vast dining- 
room; so vast that the taciturn old father, pacing up and 
down in his white cloak and cap, like some medieval knight, 
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was lost in the darkness on reaching the further end and 
only the sound of his footsteps remained audible. 

It was here in this life of austere simplicity and of 
Spartan discipline, that were implanted in his sensitive 
poet’s soul those stern principles of honour and loyalty, 
those high ideals of chivalry which to the man of to-day 
are scarce more than memories, 

Here we see him at the age of severiteen bidding farewell 
to the days of childhood, to the father who had been the 
terror of his youth. We see the old man—now stricken 
with years and infirmity—as he hands his sword to his son, 
We hear his simple words: ‘“ Live like a gentleman and 
never dishonour your name.” 

Already the dark clouds, heralding the approaching 
storm, could be seen rising everywhere upon the horizon 
of France, but as yet the capital and Versailles were lying 
bathed in the sunshine of apparent peace and prosperity, 
when Francois-Auguste-René, awkward and timid, alighted 
in Paris in 1787 from the stage coach, in company with the 
sprightly ‘“‘Madame Rose,” to be pounced upon by the 
irrepressible cousin Moreau to see the sights of the town; 
to be taken to dine with Pommereul and to visit Mme de 
Chatenay; and presently—after due inspection of his 
family quarterings—a new-fledged Knight of Malta—to be 
introduced through the intervention of his elder brother 
at court. 

*“ Who has not seen the pomp of Versailles,” he writes, 
“has seen nothing . . . Louis XIV was still there.” 

And we have glimpses of him at the Levee; at the stag 
hunt in the forest of St. Germain where, thanks to the 
vagaries of his refractory ‘‘ ’heureuse,”’ he suddenly found 
himself face to face alone with the king at the kill; in the 
gallery at Versailles, after Mass, greeted by the unforgettable 
smile of Marie Antoinette, in all the radiance of her beauty. 

To the freedom-loving Breton, with his traditional 
scorn for court and courtiers, the atmosphere of Versailles 
seemed stifling, however, and presently we see him, much 
to the chagrin of his ambitious brother, seizing upon the 
first pretext for rejoining his regiment of Navarre, then 
stationed at Cambrai, thence to pay only occasional visits 
to the capital. 

Neither the sober narrative of Arthur Young, nor the 
eloquent pages of Taine, nor the fantastic imagery of 
Carlyle paint for us so vivid, so illuminating, so convincing 
a picture of France at the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion, as do the pages of the Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe. 
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Chateaubriand is, we may say, the psychologist of history. 
His sensitive mind seems to vibrate at the touch of every 
divergent element and tendency and personality of those 
momentous days. Yet how astonishing to see his youthful 
spirit displaying even then the calm observance, the un- 
erring judgment on men and things, in which we discern 
the statesman and historian of the future. Although 
doubtless his political opinions as expressed in these 
memoirs did not crystallize until later, we see him already 
viewing with something of the cynic’s smiling scorn, the 
men and women around him, intent upon their paltry aims 
and ambitions, their trivial pleasures, whilst the curtain 
was rising on the world drama that was to sweep away 
actors and spectators alike in a turmoil of passions. 

Where others saw merely isolated events, the youth who 
had witnessed the fierce animosities aroused at the Meeting 
of the Estates of Brittany, recognized the waves of democ- 
racy Slowly but surely gathering impetus in their advance 
upon the crumbling walls of privilege and tradition. 

There is in the pen of Chateaubriand something of the 
creative force of the sculptor’s chisel, of the painter’s brush. 

When we have seen Mirabeau sitting “‘like the chaos of 
Milton, tmpassible and formless in the centre of confusion” 
in the Constituante, we understand in a flash the lover of 
Sophie, the man who wrote, “I found her, this adorable 
woman ...JI knew her soul—that soul formed by the 
hands of nature in a moment of magnificence ’”’—the man 
who, “realist as to facts, was all romance, all poetry, all 
enthusiasm in imagination” ; the man of strange com- 
plexity who seems to outstep the laws of humanity by the 
greatness of his genius and of his immorality. 

We see “‘ those eyes of pride, of genius and of vice,” we 
hear his voice, as he exclaims “‘ they will never forgive me 
my superiority,” and lays his hands upon the obscure youth’s 
shoulder. Like Chateaubriand himself we feel as though 
“Satan had touched us with his fiery claw.” 

How was it that at the contact of a dominating per- 
sonality such as this, that in the intercourse with men like 
Camille Desmoulins, La Fayette, Chamfort, Lally Tollendal, 
Chateaubriand, with his passionate, liberty-loving soul, 
hostile by every noble instinct to the crass egotism of the 
expiring régime, never was carried away to confuse the 
ideals of those who proclaimed a new order of things, with 
the immutable laws of morality which—like the laws of 
nature—have guided humanity from generation to genera- 
tion ? 
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Was it due perchance to the early impressions received 
at Dol and Rennes; to the atmosphere of religious fervour 
and true piety; to the society of the erudite priests; to 
the ideals awakened by the study of the ancient classics; 
to the memory of those days, when the reading of the fourth 
book of the Aeneid was a revelation—an epoch-making 
event in life ? 

How delightful—how unforgettable is that scene of the 
child, not yet ten years old, disarming the old abbé, intent 
upon chastisement, with his timely ‘‘ Macte animo, generose 
puer.”’ 

Yet, Chateaubriand himself wonders whether, without 
the sight of those first excesses, committed by the scum of 
the populace before the storming of the Bastille, he might 
not have been blinded by the glamour of the new revelation, 
** But,” he continues, ‘“‘I was horrified at these cannibal 
feasts, and the idea of leaving France took root in my brain,” 

It seems incomprehensible that there ever should have 
been, that there still should be, would-be critics, who affect 
to disbelieve in Chateaubriand’s American journey. Every 
line of the Mémoires bears the imprint of veracity. Ever 
since that day at Brest when, destined for the Navy, he had 
as a child seen the great La Pérouse, the love of adventure 
inherited from his intrepid father, had been growing in 
his mind. And now robbed of all prospect of a career and 
future in France, with the disbandment of his regiment 
after the fall of the Bastille, we see him with the aged 
Malesherbes poring over maps, planning the fantastic 
voyage of discovery of the North-West Passage, and 
definitely turning his eyes to the great Western Republic 
which the arms of France had helped to establish—to 
France’s own undoing. 

For those who know the United States from personal 
experience, it is the internal evidence, however, the pro- 
found insight into the character and genius of the American 
people displayed by Chateaubriand, which dispels every 
doubt as to his American travels. 

Where is the writer who, in the century and a quarter 
which has elapsed since, has surpassed—has equalled him— 
in the comprehension of the aims and ideals of the great 
American Commonwealth, of that perplexing phenomenon 
of a State, raised up upon the foundations of a ruthless 
puritanism, and yet bearing the aspect of a huge edifice of 
materialism ? 

It was the eye of the prophet and the seer which, within 
this edifice, was able to discern the forces of the spirit cease 
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lessly, if invisibly, at war with the relentless and unregenerate 
forces of matter, with those forces which, in the old world, 
centuries of successive civilizations have held enchained 
and subdued. 

Let those who, in these days of arrogant criticism, would 
learn something of the scope and significance of the gigantic 
American civilizing enterprise, ponder the words of the 
critic of a hundred years ago: 


.. . We must not seek in the United States that which distinguishes man 
from other beings of creation, that which is his pledge of immortality and the 
omament of his existence ; Letters are unknown in the new Republic, although 
they are encouraged by innumerable institutions. The American has substi- 
tuted practical work for intellectual work; do not impute to inferiority his 
mediocrity in the Aris . . . before thinking one must live. 


And again, 


The Americans have not passed through the various stages of national life 
... they have had no childhood, and they have not yet reached old age. . .. 
These citizens of the New World have taken rank among the nations at a time 
when political ideas were entering upon an ascending phase; this explains the 
extraordinary rapidity with which they are being metamorphosed. A per- 
manent society would seem to have become impracticable. Placed upon the 
ocean highway, at the head of progressive ideals, of ideals which are as new 
as his country, the American appears to have received from Columbus the 
mission to discover new worlds rather than to create them. 


How profoundly suggestive is this concluding sentence ! 

Never perhaps has the critic’s penetration been more 
nobly balanced by the psychologist’s sympathy, by the 
desire to discover and appreciate hidden greatness and 
worth than in these utterances of Chateaubriand’s upon 
America and Americans. 

Never has the genius of the great Republic been more 
eloquently interpreted than in his magnificent comparison 
of Napoleon and Washington—Washington “cold rather 
than noble”? of countenance, of whom he exclaims in con- 
dusion, “. . . fortunate I that his glance should have 
rested upon me... I have felt its warming glow through- 
out the remainder of my life: there is virtue in the look of 
agreat man.” 

“ Flight of the King.’ These words, read by chance in 
the English Gazette by the dying embers of an American 
fire, were to change the whole course of Chateaubriand’s 
life, awakening as they did in a moment that deep-seated 
sense of loyalty of his, sweeping away all plans and projects 
of adventure and exploration. And so, after a perilous sea 
Voyage, we see him once more setting foot in his native 
Brittany, and thence hastening to Paris. 
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It was no longer the Paris of 1789, however, which the 
traveller found in 1791; no longer the Paris of Mirabeau, 
of Necker, of La Fayette, of the Constituante, but that of 
the Legislative, and of the Convention—of the Cordeliers, 
and the Feuillants, and the Jacobins; of Pétion, of Marat, 
of Roland, of Isnard, and Danton; of Bolland de Varennes 
and of Robespierre. 


. - » One felt the approach of a young plebeian tyranny, fertile it is true 
and full of hope, but how much more formidable also than the declining des. 
potism of ancient royalty ; for the masses, being omnipresent, when they tum 
tyrant the tyrant is omnipresent; it is the universal presence of a universal 
Tiberius. 


How suggestive, as narrated in these Mémoires, are young 
Chateaubriand’s discussions with the noble Malesherbes— 
so soon to pay the price of his spurned loyalty! Neither 
of them believed in the success of the royalist opposition, 
in the policy of the emigration, yet the losing cause de- 
manded the patriot’s support, and after a hasty ill-advised 
marriage Chateaubriand and his elder brother joined the 
army of the Rhine. 

The story of the sufferings and privations, of the wasted 
heroism of those regiments of aristocrat-privates, reads 
like a melancholy prophecy of the fate of the loyal defenders 
of another European dynasty of our day, of the ideals of 
another great Empire that is no more. 

And as to-day—so a hundred and thirty years ago—-whilst 
the faithful supporters of the past régime were sacrificing life 
and property in a hopeless fight, the capitals of Europe 
were filled with a throng of idle aristocrats, of adventurers 
and fortune-hunters who recommenced, unmoved by the 
sight of suffering around them, impervious to the teaching 
of political events, unchanged even by the alteration in their 
own position and fortunes, that unworthy and frivolous 
existence which was the expression of their own worthless- 
ness. 

It is in 1793 that we see Chateaubriand, miraculously 
recovered from his woumd and the effects of the campaign 
and from smallpox, landing in England, with thirty louis 
d’or from his generous uncle de Ja Bédée (now established 
in Jersey) and the precious manuscript of Atala in his 
pocket. 

Where was the garret in Holborn near the Tottenham 
Court Road where, cold and hungry, he was feverishly at 
work upon the Essai sur les Revolutions, where the cousin 
de la Bédée, on a trussle bed, with his red magistrate’s robe 
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for sole covering, sang, to the accompaniment of a three- 
stringed guitar, Melastasio’s O bella Venere ? 

Where are the taverns in Chelsea where Chateaubriand 
dined with Fontanes, where they sat discussing Milton and 
Shakespeare ? Did they know the Swan Inn? Did they 
walk in the old Physic Garden? Where in Hyde Park did 
Chateaubriand meet the great Nelson? Where are the 
paths in Kensington Gardens, in Kew and Richmond, where 
he walked, where his genius found inspiration and conso- 
lation, in the midst of moral and physical suffering ? 

Again and again we stand by Chatham’s Monument in 
Westminster and look upon that niche in the wall, conjur- 
ing up the vision of the young émigré inadvertently locked 
into the old Abbey, watching the evening shadows fall upon 
the St. Denis of England, ‘“‘whence descended—like gothic 
torch-bearers—the events of the past and the years that were.” 

The soil of England is richer for the footsteps of this 
great man, great far beyond the lustre of his literary fame, 
for—true evidence of greatness—reflected in his mind, 
events and personalities appear transfigured, touched by 
the quickening finger of immortality. 

How impotent is time! mere servant of the spirit of 
man. For we of this age of mediocrity, do we not, at will, 
live in the days of past greatness ? 

Do we not, like Chateaubriand, see the great Pitt, 
striding across St. James’s Park of a morning, tall and spare 
with his disdainful mien? Do we not see the blind and 
demented Lear wandering solitary in the vastness of 
Windsor Castle ? Do we not see him seated at the harp- 
sichord, solacing his soul with the melodies of Handel ? 

Do we not, in the historic chamber, see rising above the 
sea of mediocrity the figures of Fox and Burke? Do we 
not feel the breath of a greater England awaking long 
slumbering ideals, as we watch that poignant scene, as we 
hear those impassioned words, 


Yes ... I have done my duty at the price of my friend ; our friendship is at 
an end. 


A century has passed, and yet Chateaubriand’s eminence 
as historian and critic is still but dimly recognized. 

How arid seem the letters of Voltaire, the reflections of 
Stendhal, when contrasted with the inspired pages of the 
Mémoires @ outre-Tombe. 

Was it the Plantagenet blood in this Breton’s veins, 
we wonder, which endowed him with the profound insight 
into the genius of this other Britain ? 
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Where is the writer of another race, Taine not excepted, 
who has surpassed Chateaubriand in the subtlety and depth 
of his criticism of English literature; in his reflections on 
Pope, on Dryden, on Blake; on Richardson, on Fielding 
and Smollett, on the author of Caleb Williams, on the novels 
of Walter Scott ? 

How illuminating is histanalysis and appreciation of 
Byron—the man and the poet. How profound his under. 
standing of the genius of Milton, as reflected in his tran- 
lation of Paradise Lost. 

Was there ever more inspired, more original commen: 
tator of Shakespeare? Unconsciously, in his analysis of 
the great dramatist and of his art, Chateaubriand reveals 
to us the psychology of the Englishman. 

** Shakespeare,” he says, “‘loved, but he believed as little in 
love as in anything else—woman to him was a bird, a breeze, a 
flower, a thing that charms and passes.” 

Is it not this traditional attitude of the Anglo-Saxon 
to woman which explains the phenomenon of the outward 
dignity and refinement of English life, and the coarseness 
of taste and feeling which robs the intimacy of that life of 
the indefinable grace which is the charm of the Latin ? 

As we read to-day that greatest of Shakespeare’s his- 
torical plays, Antony and Cleopatra, how profound appear 
the words of Chateaubriand : ‘‘ Shakespeare is rarely noble.” 
. .. Inhis sublimest passages the emotion “ 7s of the senses,” 

Who in Antony does not recognize the Englishman, 
believing in none but the passion of the senses, unconscious 
of those ‘‘ immortal longings’ which to the Latin are the 
essence and justification of love ? 

In the light of Chateaubriand’s reflections we realize 
that it is the absence of sustained dignity which distin- 
guishes Shakespeare’s tragedies from those of the Greek 
classic writers, whose portrayal of the passions of the soul 
has never been approached, save in the tragedies of Racine. 

Yet, “‘ Shakespeare,” says Chateaubriand, 


is of the number of the five or six writers who have sufficed for the needs and 


nurture of thought. . .. We often deny these supreme masters; we rebel 
against them; we enumerate their defects . . . but we fight in vain against 
their yoke. . . . They open up horizons . . . they sow ideas . . . their works 


are the sustaining food of the human mind. 


Was there ever finer summing up of the genius of Shakes- 
peare than in these concluding words : 


.. + The actor taking the réle of the Ghost in “ Hamlet” was the great 
phantom, the ghost of the Middle Ages rising above the world like the planet of the 
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night, at the moment when the Middle Ages descended among the dead: gigantic 
centuries which opened with Dante, which Shakespeare closed. 


Whilst Chateaubriand, in the contemplation of the great 
of the past, was thus seeking oblivion of the ills of the 
resent, there could be seen rising above the chaos of the 
Ranchi upheaval, the herculean figure of the man who, by 
the magic of his personality, was to hold in check the surg- 
ing flood of democracy, was to change the face of Europe 
for a hundred years to come. 

Already the fates were at work, subtly weaving the 
bonds that were to link the destinies of the two great con- 
temporaries, when in the opening year of the century we 
see Chateaubriand reluctantly, yet as it were irresistibly, 
drawn back to his native land; setting foot once more— 
as destitute and obscure almost as he had left it eight years 
before—upon the tragic soil of France, there to leap into 
sudden and universal fame with the publication of Atala, 
and thus to enter upon that strange career of literary and 
political eminence, of prosperity and affluence, alternating 
with days of neglect and persecution, humiliation and 
poverty—upon that life of suffering, in short, to which we 
owe the inspiring and ennobling power of his memory. 
For—as he has said—suffering ts prayer. 


Mrs. Harotp SANDWITH 
(Odette St. Lys.) 


THE LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


Tuis lawn tennis season promises to be of more than usual 
interest, as it will comprise, in addition to our annual 
Championships at Wimbledon, the return match between 
the ladies of England and the United States and also the 
Olympic Games. 

The Championships at Wimbledon are, needless to say, 
the outstanding feature of English lawn tennis, as nearly 
every country is represented which makes the whole 
meeting one of extraordinary variety as well as of immense 
interest both to players and spectators. 

The Ladies International Match with America is a new 
event, instituted last year, when a team consisting of Mrs, 
Covell, Mrs. Clayton, Mrs. Beamish and myself visited 
America. A very handsome cup was presented for the 
occasion by Mrs. Wightman, a past American Champion 
and a famous doubles player, and was won by the American 
team with exceeding ease—in fact, a love rubber. 

This year the match will be played at Wimbledon on 
June 18th and 19th, immediately before the Championship 
meeting. It will presumably consist, as in America, of five 
singles and two doubles. As yet neither the English nor 
the American team has been selected, but it is clearly 
indicated that the latter will be chosen from Mrs. Wight- 
man, Mrs. Mallory, Miss Helen Wills, Miss Goss and Mrs. 
Jessup. 

The Olympic Games, which were last held at Antwerp 
in August 1920, will this year take place in Paris on July 13th 
and following days, and most countries will be represented 
in both Singles and Doubles. The fact that the Olympic 
Games are to be held almost directly after the conclusion 
of the Championships at Wimbledon has assured us of the 
presence at our own meeting of some of the best players 
that America and European countries can produce. It 
is, however, a matter of keen regret that we shall not see 
in England this summer either Mr. W. T. Tilden or Mr. 
W. M. Johnston. The former has undoubtedly proved 
himself to be the greatest player in the world to-day, and 
the latter’s display at Wimbledon last year can seldom, if 
ever, have been equalled. 

At one time it was positively stated that the incom- 
parable Mlle Suzanne Lenglen—the lady champion—was 
not to revisit, and no doubt incidentally reconquer, Wim- 
bledon, but preferred to reserve herself for the Olympic 
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Games. If this were true it would be a tragedy, but it is 
now rumoured that she is reconsidering what would from 
every point of view have been a deplorable decision. After 
her brilliant successes of the past five years, during which 
she has shown herself to be completely superior to all her 
rivals, Wimbledon would be robbed of its chief attraction 
were she to be absent—and her opponents of their most 
stimulating experiences. 

Since last year the All England Lawn Tennis Club has 
been busily engaged in improving the accommodation for 
spectators, and also making arrangements for increasing 
the comfort of both competitors and spectators, and by 
nid-June no doubt the premises will have attained, almost 
at any rate, the completeness originally intended. There 
are two important innovations which may have considerable 
eflect upon results at Wimbledon this year. The first is 
the decision, after much discussion, partially to “‘seed”’ 
the draw. For the uninitiated this roughly means arrang- 
ing the draw so that the best players are placed in opposite 
halves and cannot consequently meet each other until the 
later rounds. The arguments against the arrangement is 
that luck is thereby eliminated to a great extent, and a rela- 
tively weak player loses the chance of reaching the semi- 
final or final round, to which the player’s true form would 
not otherwise take them. As against this argument it can 
be urged that the object of a Championship meeting is to 
ensure, if possible, that the two best players shall meet in 
the final, when fully tuned up by means of the preliminary 
rounds. If, therefore, two of the best players in the world 
travel some thousands of miles to compete at Wimbledon, 
and then find themselves opposed to each other in the first 
round—by the luck of the draw—this object cannot be 
obtained and much heart-burning is the result. The Lawn 
Tennis Association have accordingly decided, and in the 
opinion of the majority of the players rightly, that the 
draw shall be “seeded,” in so far as foreign competitors 
are concerned, and this change will take effect this year at 
Wimbledon. 

The second innovation which calls for comment is the 
change in the method of manufacturing the ball to be used 
at Wimbledon. It was decided that a faster ball ought to 
be provided with a higher bound. The result of this intro- 
duction of the new ball is, that players will have to learn 
to hit it sooner as it rises, and thus to some extent modify 
their play. The object is presumably to increase the pace 
of the game. It is said by some that this makes it easier 
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for those who possess a “lift’’ or top-spin drive and that 
the ball is also easier to volley, but that generally the 
ground strokes require more accuracy and therefore are 
more difficult. Critics urge that if this be true the result 
will be not to increase but to decrease the pace, as players 
will become ultra careful and therefore slower in execution 
of the intended strokes. It is extremely difficult to express 
a definite opinion on this point so soon, but I am inclined 
to think experience will prove that players will soon 
become accustomed to the new kind of ball and will find 
that it can be hit as easily and truly as their old friend, 
and that the “‘touch”’ of the old ball, the loss of which is 
lamented, is there for the seeking. If the result proves 
that the speed of the game increases, the new balls will 
certainly have achieved the aim for which their introduction 
was designed. 

The following appreciation of prominent players who 
will probably be seen at Wimbledon this month may be 
of interest. Mlle Suzanne Lenglen has ever since the 
Great War been the centre of attraction at Wimbledon— 
old and new—and everywhere else where she has played. 
She has unquestionably had more influence upon the game 
as played by her own sex than anyone else. Not only has 
she shown grace of style, elegance of foot-work, and per- 
fection of stroke production, but she has gone further and 
revolutionized the manner of dress, with the result that 
her form of head-dress and style of tennis costume has 
been almost universally copied by all who take lawn tennis 
seriously. Anyone anxious to improve their game could 
not do better than watch her play whenever the opportunity 
occurs. Apart from perfection of stroke production and 
unerring accuracy of execution, the feature of her play 
which impresses one most is her intense vitality and the 
delicacy of her foot-work. It is quite extraordinary to 
watch her play without looking at the ball at all. If you 
watch her feet you will see that she never wastes a second. 
After attaining the position of one stroke, on its completion, 
she instantaneously takes up her position in the place 
where she requires to be for the next stroke. That she 
could ever be caught “napping” is obviously impossible, 
so tensely does she concentrate on the game before her, 
and so very alert is she in every way. 

If Mile Lenglen is fit and well she may have some closer 
games than in previous years, but I anticipate her survival 
as champion player of her sex as triumphantly as in the 
past. 
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I mention Miss Helen Wills second as I suppose most 
eople who follow the game closely consider, after her 
remarkable advance in form last year in America, that she 
is more likely than anyone else seriously to challenge the 
supremacy of Mlle Lenglen. Miss Wills hails from Cali- 
fornia, the home of many fine players, including a former 
lady champion, Miss May Sutton, now Mrs. Bundy. She 
is as yet but eighteen years old and her career so far has 
only been exceeded in brilliance by Mlle Lenglen herself. 
At the age of fifteen she won the Girls Singles Champion- 
ship of the United States, and in 1922 she reached the 
final of the Ladies’ Championship. Last year she won the 
American Championship by defeating Mrs. Mallory in two 
sets 6—2, 6—1, an amazingly fine performance. Miss Wills 
is certain to prove a great attraction to the onlookers and 
should she strike her best form she should do a great deal 
to stimulate English lawn tennis, as she plays the “all 
court’ game. She hits the ball very hard both fore and 
back hand, volleys consistently and has a first-class over- 
head service. Since last year in America, I understand she 
has had much very good practice with some of the best 
American men, including Mr. W. M. Johnston, and as a 
result she has probably improved her game since we met 
her in New York last season. Apart from her style of play, 
her manner on the court is most attractive in every way. 

Mrs. Mallory is so well known over here now that she 
hardly needs any introduction. Before going to America 
she was Champion of Norway for many years. She has 
won the American Ladies’ Championship on four occasions 
and has competed at Wimbledon for the last four years. 
In 1921 she won a sensational match in the American 
Championships when she defeated Mlle Lenglen, who 
retired during the second set after having lost the first set. 
In the following year she was defeated by Mlle Lenglen 
in the final round at Wimbledon fairly easily, but she has 
certainly never shown the form over here which she can 
produce on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Miss Eleanor Goss in her style of stroke production is 
singularly like Miss Ryan. She played at Wimbledon last 
year but failed to do herself justice. In America, late in 
the season at Seabright, she defeated Miss Helen Wills, at 
Newport she beat me, and at Philadelphia Mrs. Mallory, 
and proved herself to be a totally different player at home. 

Mlle de Alvarez, a young Spanish girl, aged nineteen, 
who has shown brilliant form on the Riviera this season, 
has learned her game mainly on the hard courts of the 
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South of France and in Germany. Twice last winter she 
defeated Mrs. Covell in singles, but on the last occasion 
on which these two met on the Riviera Mrs. Covell was 
the victor. Mlle de Alvarez is a very hard hitter and 
plays the all court game. Many of us hoped to have the 
pleasure of seeing this coming player at Wimbledon, but 
it is understood that the pleasure must be deferred for 
another year. 

Mile Vlasto, who hails from Greece, is the possessor 
of a beautiful forehand drive, but in her backhand strokes 
she is much weaker. She does not volley and is therefore 
apt to get into difficulties when opposed to the very best 
players. She will undoubtedly improve as a result of 
further experience in big matches. Last year at Wimbledon 
she gave a very attractive display against Mlle Lenglen, 
though she was unable to cope with her opponent’s deadly 
accuracy. 

Mrs. Wightman, who was the generous donor of the 
Ladies International Cup, is the captain of the American 
ladies’ team. She is one of the best ladies doubles players 
and excels overhead, as she rarely fails to “ kill” the ball, 
Her style of play is well worth watching for anyone anxious 
to learn, and her headwork is almost uncanny. She has 
previously been winner of the Singles Championships of 
America on four occasions. I have not seen Mrs. Jessup 
in court, but am told that her game is peculiarly attractive, 

If we are fortunate enough to see most of these ladies 
over here this season, we ought to have a wonderfully 
successful Wimbledon. 

There should also be a fine representative men’s entry 
in our Championships this year, as most of the best players 
from all over the world will be competing in the Olympic 
Games, which are to be held near Paris, and they should 
be having a preliminary canter at Wimbledon, though the 
fact of these two great tournaments being played on different 
surfaces may be a disturbing factor. 

The possible teams for the Olympic Games are as follows: 


AmeERIcA.—Messrs. R. N. Williams, F. T. Hunter, Vincent 
Richards and Watson Washburn. 

Francre.—MM. Borotra, Brugnon, Cochet and Lacoste. 

Sparn.—Mr. Manuel Alonso, Conde de Gomar, Mr. E 
Flaquer. 

Iraty.—Count Balbi de Robecco, H. L. Morpurgo, 0. 
Colombo. 

Bretarum.—Mr. J. Washer, Mr. A. G. Watson. 
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HoLLAND.—Messrs. Diemer Cool, Van Lennep and H. 
Timmer. 

Inp14.—Mr. M. Sleem, C. Ramaswami, 8. M. Jacob. 

ENGLAND.—Lt.-Col. A. R. F. Kingscote, Messrs. R. Lycett, 
J. B. Gilbert, L. A. Godfree, Max Woosnam, J. D. P. 
Wheatley. 


It is impossible with the space available to give a detailed 
sketch of their play, but the following short notes may be 
of some interest. 

The American team consists of experienced players who 
have all made a name in lawn tennis. Mr. R. N. Williams 
learnt his game in Switzerland, but improved it in America 
where he defeated the Californian comet, Mr. McLoughlin, 
in 1914, thereby securing the Championship. In 1916 he 
again won it, this time defeating Mr. W. M. Johnston, last 
year’s victor at Wimbledon. He has been over here twice 
before; on the last occasion, four years ago, when in partner- 
ship with Mr. Garland, he won our Doubles Championship. 
He has been described by experts as “the finest player in 
the world on his day,” but he has lapses. Mr. Vincent 
Richards will be remembered for his superb volleying, which 
captivated the onlookers last year at Wimbledon. He has 
the astounding record of having won the Doubles Champion- 
ships of America at the age of 16, in partnership with Mr. 
W. T. Tilden, to whose coaching he owes much of his skill. 
Last year at Wimbledon he was defeated by his compatriot 
Mr. W. M. Johnston in the fifth round, after as good a 
game as has been seen in the Championships in recent years. 

Mr. F. T. Hunter was runner-up at Wimbledon to Mr. 
W. M. Johnston last year. He is a very hard hitter with a 
terrific service—but in the final he hardly produced his best 
form, finding his vigour had little effect on an equally 
vigorous and more deadly opponent. 

The French players are always attractive to watch and 
everyone will remember M. Borotra with his black skull 
cap and exuberant spirits. M. Borotra is a very fine 
Doubles player as his volleying powers are immense. In 
the Singles last year at Wimbledon, he was beaten by Mr. 
Norton in the fifth round. In company with Mr. Lacoste 
he defeated Messrs. Hunter and Richards in the Doubles, 
after a really wonderful five set match, only to lose in the 
semi-final to the Spanish pair, Conde de Gomar and 
Flaquer—after an equally thrilling game. M. Brugnon is 
well known over here where his play is much enjoyed. He 
is a beautiful volleyer and has represented his country in 
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the Davis Cup matches on several occasions. In M. Lacoste 
France possesses a most promising young player, whose 
advance to the front rank has been very rapid. Last year 
at Wimbledon he was beaten after a fine five set struggle 
with Mr. Cecil Campbell. In the Davis Cup match v. Aus- 
tralia last year in the United States he played a great game 
against Mr. J. O. Anderson and in company with M, 
Brugnon ran the Australian Doubles pair to five sets. Mr, 
H. Cochet is also rapidly coming to the front and as this 
team are all young there is no doubt they will continue 
to improve and may eventually wrest the Davis Cup from 
America. 

The first string for Spain is Mr. Manuel Alonso. He is 
the possessor of a fascinating style of play which makes 
him delightful to watch on the court. He has played at 
Wimbledon before, and in 1921 reached the final, being 
beaten by Mr. Norton after a most exciting match. He has 
recently been playing in America and has had the distinction 
of defeating Mr. W. T. Tilden in a State Championship. 
The Conde de Gomar and Mr. Flaquer represented Spain 


last year in the Davis Cup against England. They also | 


competed at Wimbledon. In the Davis Cup match they 
defeated Mr. R. Lycett and Mr. L. A. Godfree in the Doubles, 
but when at Wimbledon these same pairs met in the final 
the English pair triumphed convincingly. In Mr. Washer 
the Belgians possess a great player. He has a particularly 
brilliant forehand drive and he shines at overhead volleys. 
He is probably at his best on hard courts. Last year at 
St. Cloud, he ran Mr. W. M. Johnston to five sets, but at 
Wimbledon he was unable to strike his true form against 
Mr. Vincent Richards and was easily beaten—not getting a 
set. He has recently had a fine game with Mr. J. B. Gilbert 
in the Davis Cup match at Torquay, which the Belgian 
Champion won on the post. His partner, Mr. Watson, is 
an excellent Doubles player, and together they would give 
almost any pair a run for their money. 

Mr. Diemer Cool and Mr. Van Lennep, two fine and 
experienced players, represent Holland in the Davis Cup. 
They are, perhaps, more at home on hard courts than grass. 
Mr. Timmer who has only been playing some two years has 
made surprisingly rapid strides. He is very young and it 
will not be long before he attains first-class form. 

In 1921, Mr. Sleem, who represents India, played at 
Wimbledon. He is, perhaps, the most imperturbable person 
playing the game to-day. He relies on a fine base-line game, 
and rarely hits hard or attempts a brilliant stroke except 
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when in difficulties, when he has an uncanny knack of 
extricating himself. This fact makes his game, which might 
otherwise be somewhat tedious, always interesting to watch. 

Mr. Ramaswami is well known over here as he was 
captain of last year’s Cambridge University team. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. R. F. Kingscote is generally regarded 
ss England’s best Singles player, and it is good news that 
he has returned to the game after an interval of nearly 
two years during which he has hardly played at all. He 
is expected to have got into his stride by the time of the 
(hampionship, and when in form can extend the world’s 
best players. He has been near beating the Champion at 
Wimbledon on several occasions, notably Mr. Tilden on the 
dd ground in 1920, and in 1922 he was one of the few players 
vho took sets off Mr. G. L. Patterson and he ran him to the 
full five sets. The only other players who gained sets that 
year from the Champion were Mr. Anderson the Australian 
and Mr. Cecil Campbell the Irishman. 

Mr. Gilbert has steadily advanced since he won the All 
England Plate in 1921. He only just failed to beat Mr, 
Washer in the Davis Cup match against Belgium at Torquay 
ater a tremendous struggle which increased the loser’s 
gowing reputation. 

Mr. Godfree and Mr. Woosnam have already shown that 
they are in good form by defeating Messrs. Washer and 
Watson in the same contest without the loss of a set. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Norton will not be at 
Wimbledon this year as his speed on the court and fine 
driving are always engaging. No one will soon forget the 
memorable match in the challenge round at the old ground 
in 1921 when Mr. Norton literally lost his match with Mr. 
Tilden by inches, 

It is not surprising that Mr. R. Lycett, who will also be 
playing at Wimbledon, has been successful in many Doubles 
Championships seeing that he is one of the finest Doubles 
players in the world. It has been almost a foregone 
conclusion that in company with Miss Ryan he would defeat 
any mixed doubles combination. Mr. Lycett is the present 
holder of a Mixed Doubles Championship at Wimbledon and 
Benesed by Mr. L. A. Godfree carried off the Men’s Doubles 
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Everything points to some excellent and exciting lawn 
fnnis in the near future, and it will be a very great pleasure 
fo see all these gifted players at Wimbledon this season. 
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HOW TO KNOW THE BIRDS 


THE Editor of the National Review believes, firstly, that 
there are large numbers of persons who would like to 
learn something about birds, but who do not know how to 
set about it; and, secondly, that it is possible to teach them 
in a short article. As to the first part, I am in agreement 
with the Editor; but I have doubts about the second part, 
I was recently in a company where there was a heated 
discussion whether bird-bores or botany-bores were the 
worst; it was ultimately agreed that the botany-bores 
were the most tiresome. No one can doubt that there has 
been, during recent years, an enormous increase in the 
number of persons who take a more or less real interest 
in British birds. In the United States, when combined 
with a little field-botany, they call this Nature-Study. I 
do not know whether it is true, but I have been told that 
a book, which has had an enormous sale, has been pub- 
lished in America entitled: How to know the Flowers from 
the Birds; an Introduction to Nature-Study. This article 
is less ambitious. 

I write with the aim of giving some more or less obvious 
hints to a person who really wishes to set about learning 
how to recognize the different British birds by their appear- 
ance and by their voices. Everyone must ultimately teach 
himself, and the most one can do is to teach the way to 
learn. It is better to begin young, but the old need not 
despair until they have tried and failed. I have advisedly 
used above the words who really wishes, because there are 
many persons who say they wish they knew all about birds, 
but have not the smallest intention of spending the necessary 
time in learning. There are three necessary qualifications: 
first, to be observant, which is a power that can be culti- 
vated and is encouraged by methodical diaries and note- 
books; second, a genuine desire to know about birds, 
coupled with the necessary patience and perseverance. 
The trouble, of course, becomes pleasure rather than suffer- 
ing if the desire for knowledge is genuine; and, thirdly, 
good eyes and ears, coupled with a desire to use them. 
Short sight and deafness are terrible handicaps; an eat 
for music is no assistance. It is often, however, easier. to 
identify a bird by its voice than by its appearance because, 
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however good our sight, the form and plumage may be 
hidden by vegetation. Those who have learnt in their 
youth to know the birds and their habits have advantages 
which endure through life. I know one ornithologist who 
has become almost stone-deaf and is marvellously quick 
at seeing a new bird; also another that has become nearly 
blind, but whose ears have not lost their sharpness. Both 
get great pleasure and interest from their pursuits. This 
catalogue of qualifications will explain why it is rare to 
find ornithologists among golfers, motorists, mah-jong 
enthusiasts and frequenters of horse-races; whilst fisher- 
men, fox-hunters, pedestrians and Alpine-climbers often 
know about birds and take an interest in ornithology. 

There are three requisites with which every beginner 
must be provided, and on these some remarks may be 
made for beginners. These requisites are a text-book on 
British birds for constant reference ; binocular fieldglasses ; 
and a note-book in which to record local lists of birds seen, 
a daily diary of anything worth remembering and the 
movements of the migrants. Egg-collecting does not teach 
much about birds. Personally, [ have never taken much 
pleasurejin looking for nests. There is no reason to suppose 
that because a boy likes robbing nests and collecting eggs, he 
will be interested in ornithology when he grows up. As well 
might one assume that boys who like pelting cats with 
stones will be good shots at grouse or partridges when they 
get older. It is an illusion that all boys have a natural 
taste for ornithology. No big public school turns out 
ornithologists in any numbers except Winchester. Many 
@ person who has grown to man’s estate without knowing 
the song of a thrush from a blackbird or the appearance of 
a whinchat or a stonechat has suddenly had his eyes and 
gars opened. Such a mature beginner can learn much 
from the company on country walks of one who can point 
va the different songs and call notes that may be 
eard, 

As to the note-book, nothing need be said. No one 
ean rely on memory and the dates and lists, and notes 
should be put down while memory is fresh. Any field- 
glass is better than none at all, and the prismatic are 
superior to others. A Zeiss glass with eight-magnification 
is hard to beat. Some prefer a six-magnification, which 
gives a better result when light is poor. The observer 
who has the sun behind him has an immense advantage ; 
and one should manceuvre to approach a small bird by 
getting between it and the sun. 
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The best book for a beginner is difficult to decide, 
Antiquated books should be avoided, since ornithology ig 
a progressing science and every year sees additions to our 
knowledge. Old books are amusing but entirely mis. 
leading as authorities. The best book on British birds in 
one volume that has ever been produced is Howard 
Saunders’ Illustrated Manual of British Birds, published: by 
Gurney and Jackson. It is packed with information and 
contains amazingly few inaccuracies. There are nearly 
four hundred uncoloured illustrations. But the second 
edition, revised and enlarged, came out so long ago as 
1899, and in parts it is antiquated. The best modern book 
which a beginner can get is T. A. Coward’s Birds of th 
British Islands and their Eggs, published by F. Warne & 
Co., Ltd., in two volumes. The text is excellent, and the 
coloured plates are reduced reproductions from Lord Lil- 
ford’s famous book, Coloured Figures of Birds of the British 
Islands. It is not expensive, and the book is a modem 
work by a scientific ornithologist. It was first published 
in 1920. For those who want coloured plates there is 
nothing better. 

Both these books are too large to carry in the pocket, 
but there are two small and inexpensive volumes which a 
beginner may get and he will not regret the expenditure. 
One is Mr. Kirkman’s British Birds, in Jacks’s ‘ Peoples 
Books,” and the other is Mr. E. F. M. Elms’ Pocket-book of 
British Birds, published by West, Newman & Co. in 1906, 
Kither may be carried in the pocket by day and kept by 
the bedside at night. I will mention a third little book 
which is useful, though the arrangement of birds according 
to their size is inconvenient: Mr. Carter’s Ready Guide to 
British Birds (Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd.). 

As a modern trustworthy book of reference, Mr. H. F. 
Witherby’s Practical Handbook of British Birds cannot he 
surpassed; but it would overwhelm and confuse the 
beginner. It is a work of 1500 pages in three volumes, cost- 
ing £4 10s., and entirely up-to-date. Much research and 
labour have been devoted to the work. Another useful 
book to puzzle and overwhelm the beginner is Mr. Witherby’s 
Check-List of British Birds, which is based on the Practical 
Handbook and is brought up to the end of 1923. There is 
a short account of the status of each species. The right 
hand pages have been left blank for notes and lists. It 
only costs 3s. in paper covers, and is well worth getting a8 
a convenient way of keeping a record of what British birds 
one has seen. 
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There are now over four hundred species on the British 
list, and this brings me to the real trouble of every beginner 
who muddles his brain by reading about birds that are only 
stragglers to these islands. The beginner always imagines 
that he is going to come across some great rarity each 
time he goes out with his field-glasses. He sees some small 
bird which he cannot identify and puzzles with his book 
whether it can be a Melodious warbler, a Barred warbler, 
or an Orphean warbler. All three are rare stragglers to the 
British Isles, and he is about as likely to see a porpoise pass 
under Chelsea Bridge. It is not impossible, but it is extremely 
improbable. The bird which has puzzled the beginner is a 
chiff-chaff or a willow-wren, and the sooner he appreciates 
this the better, for he will be on the road to progress. 

The beginner who buys Mr. Witherby’s Check-List 
should at once get Mr. Gladstone’s pocket list referred 
to below as an antidote. This disease of assuming that 
everything is likely to be some rarity afflicts many mature 
ornithologists in the field. No sooner do they get their 
glasses on to a sedge warbler than they exclaim, “I 
believe it is an Icterine warbler”; or when they have 
watched a nightjar they declare their conviction that it 
looks so yellow that it must be an Egyptian nightjar. This 
disease the beginner should guard against, and equally he 
should not say that he thinks he has seen such and such a 
bird until he is certain that he has identified it beyond 
reasonable doubt. Every beginner should provide himself 
with Mr. Hugh 8. Gladstone’s small pocket list of British 
birds; and as the price is only two-pence those who can 
afford it may order a gross. They can indulge in the extrava- 
gance of marking in it all the birds they note on any day 
or in any particular locality. The stragglers are omitted, 
and the beginner will not be overwhelmed by the names 
of dozens of birds which there is little likelihood of 
seeing. I cannot do better than quote the preface of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Ornithologists’ Field Note Book, which 
can be obtained from Bickers & Son, Ltd., Charles Street, 
Haymarket, S.W. 


The writer has often found it a pleasure when out for a country walk, or 
when visiting a new locality, to note down the birds he either saw or heard. 
On such occasions he has often wished that he had possessed a convenient list 
on which to make his notes—often valuable for future use—and it is with the 
idea of supplying this want that this list has been drawn up. 

The list has been compiled from the B.O.U. List of British Birds, 1915, and 
comprises all the species which are natives of, or regular visitants to, our 
Islands. It will therefore be of use in summer or winter, and will suit any 
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locality in Great Britain though, needless to say, it would be impossible to see 
all the birds mentioned in any one locality. 

Species which are regarded as birds of passage have not been included, 
Residents, summer visitants and winter visitants are designated by (R), (8) 
and (W) being placed after their names; this classification indicates the main 
status of the various species. A number of the residents have a minor status 
as both summer and winter visitants ; a few summer visitants, in like manner, 
pass the winter in the British Isles ; while some of the regular winter visitants 
breed, or have bred, with us. The species marked with an asterisk have peculiar 
British racial forms. 

The list is printed on one side of the page only, ample space being thus pro. 
vided for the addition of any of the rarer visitors which may come under notice, 
This space can also be utilized for any additional notes which it may be desired 
to make concerning the species named. 


Even so, the list of British birds seems overwhelming 
to the inexperienced, and I will, therefore, still further 
reduce it by giving two short lists. The first, which I will 
call List A, contains the names of twenty-five birds which 
one may reasonably expect to find in any large garden or on 
any common in the southern counties. They are all residents 
and are with us summer and winter. It is a great advan- 
tage to begin watching and identifying birds in the winter, 
because the trees are then bare and the birds are easier to 
see; moreover, before the migrants have begun to arrive 
in April there are fewer species to puzzle the beginner :— 


List A. 

Mistle-thrush Greenfinch 
Song-thrush House-sparrow 
Blackbird Chaffinch 
Redbreast Linnet: 
Hedge-sparrow Bullfinch 
Longtailed titmouse Yellow-hammer 
Great titmouse Starling 

Coal titmouse Jackdaw 

Marsh titmouse Rook 

Blue titmouse Skylark 

Wren Green-woodpecker 
Pied wagtail Wood-pigeon 


Meadow pipit 


Let the beginner go out with his field-glasses and stay 
out until he has marked off all the above birds on his list. 
When he has got to know them and their voices thoroughly, 
let him have a search and scour the country-side to see 
how many of the birds in List B he can discover. They, 
too, are all residents and to be found in most country 
districts in the southern counties :— 


stay 
list. 
hly, 

see 
1eY, 
try 
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List B. 
Golden-crested wren Carrion crow 
Nuthatch Greater spotted woodpecker 
Tree-creeper Lesser spotted woodpecker 
Goldfinch Kingfisher 
Corn bunting Stock dove 
Reed bunting Moor-hen 
Jay Coot 


Magpie 


When the beginner has found out and identified beyond 
reasonable doubt to his own satisfaction these species he 
will be ready for the coming of the summer migrants which 
begins at the end of March and lasts through April into the 
early days of May. I will give in List C the migrants which 
one may reasonably hope to see and hear in any southern 
county. The best way to get to know the migrants is to 
patrol some small tract of country daily, making a list of 
every species seen. Knowing the residents, the beginner 
will be all the quicker to detect the new comers. Most 
migrants announce their arrival with song. The early 
morning is the time to be out looking for them :— 


List C. 
Wheatear Yellow wagtail 
Whinchat Tree-pipit 
Redstart Swallow 
Nightingale House-martin 
Whitethroat Sand-martin 
Lesser whitethroat Swift 
Blackcap Nightjar 
Garden warbler Wryneck 
Chiff-chaff Cuckoo 
Willow wren Turtle-dove 


Wood wren 


During the spring migration northwards, and to a less 
extent during the autumn migration southwards, strange 
birds appear in unexpected places and then pass on. It 
is a season of great excitement to the ornithologist. The 
twenty-one summer migrants on List C may be seen every 
year in Richmond Park and many of them visit the London 
parks on passage more or less regularly. 

I will end with one more platitude. The more time you 
spend watching birds the better you will get to know them. 
The real secret is to become so familiar with the habit, form, 
flight, behaviour and general aspect of a species that one can 
identify it instantly and without thought. The moment a 
bird opens, its song or call note suggests the author just as 
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we recognize human acquaintances by their voices. It is no 
more difficult to tell a bird at a distance by its flight than 
to recognize a man by his walk when one cannot see his 
features. A second secret is to discover and learn habits 
which distinguish birds at a distance. I will give one 
example: the only British bird that climbs down the trunk 
of a tree is the nuthatch. Woodpeckers always ascend the 
trunk. There are many such means of identification to be 
discovered or learnt. By the time the beginner has got to 
know the birds on the three lists, he will need no more 
advice, and will be ready to begin teaching others who 
know even less than he does. 
HAROLD RUSSELL 
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RICHARD COBDEN AND FREE TRADE—A 
DREAM 


Taz General Election was over, and I was able to return 
to my own fire-side, with the parrot-cry I had heard so 
often, ‘‘ Your food will cost you more,” still screeching in 
my ears. I sat in my comfortable arm-chair, musing on 
what Cobden would have thought of it all, for I had been 
a careful student of his published speeches, and had heard 
his name invoked many times in support of the wildest 
statements. And as I mused, I tried to picture his sudden 
reappearance and what he would say, free from the tram- 
mels of party, and in the light of all that has happened 
since his day. So musing, I fell asleep, and dreamed— 
and this was my dream. 

I was in a crowded gathering in the Manchester Free 
Trade Hall, waiting for the speeches. Suddenly an elderly 
man of dignified presence rose and came forward, and, as 
he did so, a startled whisper ran through the crowded 
benches—‘‘ CoppEn!”—and a scroll, brilliantly  illu- 
minated, flashed the length of each wall, on which was 
written : 


“Free Trade! Whatisit? Why, breaking 
down the barriers that separate nations.” 
(Richard Cobden’s Speech in London on September 28, 1843.) 


Then, in the hushed stillness, Richard Cobden began 
to speak, and this is what he said : 


“T have long suffered, in the Spirit World, from the 
attitude of those on earth who, taking shelter under my 
name, and professing to be my followers, have ignored my 
teaching and missed the whole object of my crusade. The 
false teaching uttered in my name at the time of Joseph 
Chamberlain’s great efforts to establish a Tariff were a sore 
trial to my spirits, for I knew then how different were the 
conditions of trade and manufacture in a world of com- 
petitors to those which existed when I induced my 
countrymen to open their ports to the foreigner. The 
breaking point was reached with your General Election 
a over, and I am permitted to unburden my tortured 
soul. 

“T begin with a cordial assent to the statement made 
by Mr. Stanley Baldwin to a Glasgow audience on Novem- 
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ber 28th last. His words were, ‘ Our existing trade policy 
was founded on certain assumptions. Those assumptions 
have all broken down; they are not warranted by the facts 
of to-day.’ That statement is true and it is common sense, 
I wonder how many of those who to-day declare themselves 
Free Traders and followers of mine realize that the very 
essence of my evangel was—Give and Take—Live and let 
Live—reciprocity between nations—the abolition of all 
custom houses (British and Foreign), and the free exchange 
of the results of British labour for the productions of the 
other people of the earth. 

‘IT never contemplated the possibility of such a world 
as I now find—a world so utterly opposed to Free Trade 
that they have increased a hundredfold the barriers I 
thought would all be broken down. I persuaded the 
English people three generations ago to set the example 
to the world by taking down their barriers, because, as I 
said in Manchester on January 15, 1846, I believed that 
if you would ‘ adopt Free Frade in its simplicity, there will 
not be a tariff in Europe that will not be changed in less 
than five years to follow your example.’ 

“You will surely understand from this that I was never 
so foolish nor so unpatriotic as to recommend that you 
alone among the Nations would leave your industries and 
your workers unprotected, and open to the competition of 
the foreigner, whilst that same foreigner raised his barriers 
higher and higher against the admission to his market of 
the productions of your labour. 

“‘T thought the principle I was advocating was as irre- 
sistible as the law of gravitation, and would by its force 
compel all the world to follow, if you would begin, for I 
said in the same speech at Manchester: ‘I see in the Free 
Trade principle that which shall act on the moral world 
as the principle of gravitation in the universe—drawing 
men together, thrusting aside the antagonism of race and 
creed and language, and uniting us in the bonds of eternal 
peace.’ Alas! I was hopelessly wrong in my vision. The 
conditions of your universe to-day are the very reverse of 
all I expected, when I persuaded your grandfathers to open 
your markets freely to the rest of the world. 

‘‘ Again I remind you of the belief under which I acted, 
for I said in that same speech, ‘I believe that the desire 
and the motive for large and mighty Empires—for gigantic 
armies and great navies—for those materials which are 
used for the destruction of life and the desolation of the 
rewards of labour—will die away; I believe that such 
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things will cease to be necessary, or to be used, when man 
becomes one family, and freely exchanges the fruits of his 
labour with his brother man.’ 

“What a delusion, in the light of all that has since 
happened—I mention only some of the conflicts amid a 
multitude—the Crimean War, the Civil War in America, 
the Franco-Prussian War, the Russo-Turkish War, the 
Russo-Japanese War and the World War of 1914, the 
greatest in ‘the destruction of life and the desolation of 
the rewards of labour ’ in the world’s history. 

“And yet I was so convinced of the blessing I was 
offering to the world that I made my followers as fanatical 
as myself in their belief, for in my beloved Manchester I 
thus addressed them on October 24, 1844: 


The cause of Free Trade is in your minds something more than a remedy 
for present evils—you look at it under all circumstances as a great and absorb- 
ing truth—and your minds crave for it, with an intellectual and moral craving, 
which has made it almost a part of the religion of your souls. 


Again, to show you how convinced I was of the certainty 
of the revolution I was inaugurating in the whole world, 
I am compelled to quote once more from a speech I de- 
livered in Manchester on July 4, 1846, and which you will 
find strange reading to-day : 

We have a principle established now which is eternal in its truth 
and universal in its application, and must be applied in all nations and through- 
out all times, and applied not simply to commerce, but to every item of the 
tariffs of the world ; and if we are not mistaken in thinking that our principles 
are true, be assured that those results will follow, and at no very distant period. 
Why, it is a world’s revolution, and nothing else; and every meeting we have 
held of this League, and this its last meeting probably, may be looked back 
upon as the germ of a movement which will ultimately comprehend the whole 
world in its embrace, 


“Alas and alas—judged by my own standard—my 
principles were not true, since nearly eighty years have 
passed away and ‘the whole world,’ to whom I looked so 
confidently, will have none of them. For it is not only the 
foreigner who rejects my eternal principle—your own great 
self-governing Dominions without exception, where Democ- 
tracy rules, and the working man governs, insist on the 
protection of their industry and standard of comfort by a 
Tariff, and reject my theories as contrary to their experience. 
The spirit of truth here compels me to expose a fallacy for 
which my name and influence are continually used as an 
authority. I refer to the statement that the great indus- 
trial position which Britain occupied in the commercial 


world was a consequence of adopting so-called ‘ Free 
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Trade.’ No statement could be more contrary to the 
facts, as a reference to my own recorded words will show. 
I pointed out in a speech at Manchester on October 24, 
1844, that the position of Great Britain at that time, and 
before I had persuaded Parliament to open our Home 
Markets to the foreigner, was ‘ unrivalled in the world, 
and in another speech I said: ‘ England is the factory of 
the world.’ About the same time Friederich List, the 
great German Economist, and no friend of England, spoke 
of us as ‘a world metropolis which supplies all nations with 
manufactured goods, first in great inventions, in industria] 
processes and the means of transport, she was everywhere 
and in all things supreme,’ whilst he described his own 
German people as ‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for the Britons.’ Such a thing as a foreign Tariff hostile 
to the importation of British goods was unknown at that 
time, and the miscalculation I made was to expect that 
state of things to continue for all time. 

** But I will return to that matter a little later. Another 
grievous error in my calculations was in regard to the effect 
of my theory when put into practice on agriculture, our 
most vital industry. This is what I preached with such 
success, and I wonder what must be the feeling towards 
my memory to-day of agricultural labourers, farmers, and 
others who read my words and know by sad experience 
how utterly they have been falsified. 

**In Manchester on October 19, 1843, I said : 


If we had not had the five years experience we have—if we had not per- 
severed for the five years that we have been in existence as a League,—we 
should not have had the opportunity of demonstrating the benefits which 
agriculture will receive from the adoption of the principles of Free Trade. 


** And again : 


I have never been one who believed that the repeal of the Corn-laws would 
throw an acre of land out of cultivation. 

Our object, therefore, is not to diminish the demand for labour in the agri- 
cultural districts, but I verily believe, if the principles of Free Trade were fairly 
carried out, they would give just as much stimulus to the demand for labour 
in the agricultural as in the manufacturing districts. 


** A little later, in London, on February 8, 1844, I said: 


I have also predicted (although I claim to be no authority), that, with 
free trade in corn, so far from throwing land out of use or injuring the cultiva- 
tion of the poorer soils, free trade in corn is the very way to increase 
the production at home, and stimulate the cultivation of the poorer soils by 
compelling the application of more capital and labour to them. We do not 
contemplate deriving one quarter less corn from the soil of this country; we 
expect to have a great increase in production and consumption at home. 


oe3eo7 & 
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Becoming more and more confident and positive as my 
campaign proceeded, I said in Manchester on October 24, 


1844 : 


I speak my unfeigned conviction when I say I believe there is no interest 
in this country that would receive so much benefit from the repeal of the Corn- 
laws as the farmer-tenant interest in this country. And I believe, when the 
future historian comes to write the history of agriculture, he will have to state : 
‘In such a year there was a stringent Corn-law passed for the protection of 
agriculture. From that time agriculture slumbered in England, and it was 
pot until by the aid of the Anti-Corn-Law League the Corn-law was utterly 
abolished, that agriculture sprang up to the full vigour of existence in England, 
to become what it now is, like her manufactures, unrivalled in the world.’ 


and in the House of Commons on February 27, 1846, I 
derided the prophecy that we should be dependent on 
foreign countries for the bulk of our corn, in these words : 


Dependence on foreigners! Who in the world could have supposed that 
that long-buried ghost would come again to light ? Wages rising and falling 
with the price of bread! Throwing land out of cultivation, and bringing 
com here at 25s. per quarter. 


“T know and sadly acknowledge the disastrous effects of 
my policy in regard to every one of these things. These 
are the terrible facts as recorded by the future historian to 
whom I had appealed: The average price per cwt. of 
British wheat in England and Wales in 1846 was 12s. 9d., 
the year when the Corn Laws were abolished; I am told 
that last year (1923) it was 9s. 10d. 

“Official returns of the area of crops were not collected 
before 1866, but the area of the principal crops (including 
clover and also fallow) in England and Wales in 1846 was 
13,300,000 acres.* 

“The area under crops, bare fallow and grass in 1867 
was 14,434,600 acres, of which 7,921,000 acres were under 
corn crops. I now learn that this latter area (corn crops) 
had shrunk in 1923 to 5,611,000 acres out of a total under 
crops of 11,181,000 acres. The area growing wheat in 1867 
was 3,257,000 acres, and this, I hear, had shrunk last year 
(1923) to 1,740,000 acres, or about one-half. 

“And yet I lived long enough to utter a note of warn- 
ing, the significance of which came home to you all with 
tremendous force in the Great War, more than fifty years 
afterwards. Mr. Bruce, the Prime Minister of Australia, 
recently reminded you of my words, uttered in 1862. They 
were: ‘I doubt the wisdom, I sincerely doubt the prudence 


* Sir Henry Rowe in An Agricultural Faggot, page 30, quoting McCulloch, 
the Economist. 
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of a great body of industrial people, to allow themselves 
to live in dependence on foreign powers for the supply of 
food and raw material.’ Mr. Bruce, at the Economic 
Empire Conference, used this warning of mine in support 
of the argument for keeping ‘the British market as far as 
we can for the Dominion production of food and raw 
material, so that we can develop the Empire,’ and | 
confess the advocates of Imperial Preference are justified 
in doing so. 

** Now let me take you back to the year 1846, when the 
Corn Laws were abolished, and England proclaimed her. 
self to the world as a Free Trade country. For many a 
long year afterwards her prosperity and her wealth steadily 
increased, and there grew up the belief, not only in Britain, 
but in many parts of the world, that England’s greatness 
was due to Free Trade. The doctrine was taught from a 
hundred professors’ chairs, that nations could only attain 
wealth and power by universal Free Trade. But in truth, 
as I now see clearly, the teaching was a fallacy, an ideal 
impossible of attainment, for Free Trade has never existed. 
Let me explain. I had persuaded my country to disarm 
commercially—to set the example that others might follow. 
They took the risk and for a time all went well, because 
no other nation was armed commercially against us. We 
got all the benefit of the free importation of raw materials 
for our factories and food supplies for our people. And 
we had none of the disadvantages of hostile Foreign Tarifis. 
All the nations required British manufactures in ever- 
increasing quantities, and therefore welcomed their im- 
portation. 

“But the world did not stand still. Gradually other 
nations began to start their own factories, in many cases 
procuring the assistance of skilled British workers at high 
wages to instruct them, and, although the great Civil War in 
America, and the wars in which Germany was engaged with 
Austria and subsequently France, delayed the industrial 
progress of all those countries for a generation, their advance 
in many of the industries in which Britain had been supreme 
was startling. Did they embrace Free Trade? On the 
contrary, they considered their first duty was to protect 
their workers and their manufacturers by a Tariff, and 
Britain soon began to feel the pressure. Were they wrong? 
The wealth of the United States to-day, and of Germany 
at the outbreak of the Great War, is a conclusive answer. 

“When Bismarck founded the German Empire, and 
started her on her great industrial career, he surrounded 
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her with a Tariff Wall to protect her industries. And he 
acted on this principle—what the German people require 
ag consumers, and the German worker can produce, shall 
be protected, to ensure to the German worker his home 
market and to stimulate home production. What the 
German people require, and cannot produce, shall be ad- 
mitted from abroad on the free list, or with a moderate 
contribution to the German Revenue. 

“In my time on earth, Germany was a poor agricultural 
country, getting her iron and steel, her cloth and hardware 
from England. At the outbreak of War in 1914, Germany, 
I learn, was producing twice the output of iron and steel 
of Great Britain, and was supplying Britain with castings 
and forgings, sugar and manufactured goods (on all of which 
the German workman received wages) far in excess of 
British goods sent to Germany, whilst her agriculture had 
grown far beyond the British in productive power. The 
Great War further revealed the fact that she had penetrated 
some of Britain’s vital industries and controlled them with 
the ‘ unseen hand,’ and German shipping was rapidly over- 
taking British. 

“If Germany, instead of creating the World War, had 
been content to continue her ‘peaceful penetration 
methods,’ the bulk of the wealth of the world would have 
been under her control within twenty years from that 
date. 

“It was this which led to those remarkable declara- 
tions of Free Traders in the House of Commons on August 
: 1916, when ‘ none were for a Party and all were for the 

tate.’ 

“You were in the midst of the Great War. A con- 
ference of the Allies had been held in Paris in 1916, and 
the famous Paris resolutions were unanimously passed. 
One of these resolutions was : 


They may, for example, have recourse either to enterprises subsidized, 
directed or controlled by the Governments themselves, or to the grant of finan- 
cial assistance for the encouragement of scientific and technical research and 
the development of national industries and resources; to Customs Duties or 
prohibitions of a temporary or permanent character; or to a combination of 
these different methods. 


** The resolution concluded : 


Whatever may be the methods adopted, the object aimed at by the Allies 
is to increase production within their territories as a whole to a sufficient extent 
to enable them to maintain and develop their economic position and inde- 
pendence in relation to enemy countries. 
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** Defending these resolutions in the House of Commo 
on August 2, 1916, Mr. Asquith, then Prime Minister, said, 
‘The War has opened our eyes to the full meaning and the 
manifold implications of the German system of economig 
penetration, and commercial and financial control of vital] 
important industries. It is difficult—indeed, I think it 
is impossible—to believe that Germany would not continue 
to be animated by the same spirit and policy when the 
War is over,’ and added, ‘ They are already organizing their 
industries—and do not let us be blind to this—for an attack 
on our Allied markets, and for a vigorous and, if possible, 
@ victorious competition in neutral markets.’ 

** At the end of his speech, Mr. Asquith said he had 
been told that there was some apprehension in our own 
country that ‘in carrying out these Resolutions we may 
involve some departure from our traditional policy of 
Free Trade,’ and, after reminding the House of his own 
ardent fight for Free Trade ‘as strenuously as any man in 
this country for the best part of ten years,’ he uttered this 
pregnant warning : 


No one who has any imagination can possibly be blind to the fact. that 
this War, with all the enormous upheaval of political, social, and industrial 
conditions which it involves, must in many ways, and ought to, if we area 
rational and practical people, suggest to us new problems or possibly modifica: 
tions in the solution of the old ones. I would regard it as deliberate blindness 
to the teachings of experience if you were to say we had forgotten nothing and 
had learned nothing from a War like this. 

I am not surrendering any convictions I have ever held. I am asking 
the House of Commons and the people of these Islands to envisage, as our friends 
across the Channel say, the new conditions of the world-wide problem, 


“Can any words more aptly describe your situation 
to-day, and your plain duty as ‘a rational and practical 
people’? Take an analogy. You desire the assurance 
of peace, it is the world’s greatest need to-day. But you 
have learned the truth of that saying in the Old Book, 
‘The strong man armed keepeth his house,’ and you know 
by long experience—the world being as it is—that how- 
ever wise and righteous your policy you must continue 
to bear the burden of costly armaments as the price of 
peace, and you dare not disband your Navy and Army, 
except under a compact of universal disarmament, which 
will only be achieved when the millennium arrives. 

‘“‘ Neither can you remain unarmed and unprotected 
commercially in a world of tariffs. That way lies madness. 
To-day in a million British homes the bread-winner is out 
of work, whilst in France, Italy and the United States— 
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all highly protected countries—unemployment hardly 
exists. One of my followers of to-day, who: is,-I am told, 
avery Apostle in the Cobdenite Camp, Sir Alfred Mond, 


recently stated, on his return from the United States, that 


after what he had seen there, he felt a pauper (I am told 
he is a millionaire), that prosperity abounded, and that 
instead of three men for every job, there were three jobs 


for every man. It was this same apostle who stated in the 


House of Commons on June 29, 1921: ‘If you allow the 
home trade to be cut away, the export trade will follow.’ 
« “ These facts, which stare you in the face, good people, 
cannot be displaced by the dishonest and cruel statement 
that, if you protect your own market for your workers, your 
food and everything you buy will cost you more—dishonest 
because those who make it for the most part know it is 
untrue, and cruel because it alarms many who believe it 
and who have trouble enough to make both ends meet. 
The truth is that those who call themselves Free-traders 
among you to-day consist of three classes : 

“1. Those who have inherited the tradition—the 
fallacy—that England owed her position to Free Trade, 
and blindly hold to their dogma, until it has become a 
superstition and a sort of moral duty, regardless of conse- 
quences. 

“2. Those politicians who find in it a good election 
ry, and, by the methods they adopt, an excellent net for 
catching votes. For many a year they have used the Big 
Loaf and the Little Loaf as a bait to catch the ignorant. 

‘*3. Those electors, men and women, who believe the 
alarming statements made to them, and the more readily 
because in this country, the only experience you have been 
permitted to see of the effect of a Tariff has been that the 
Consumer—the Customer—always pays the tax on those 
articles which are taxed at your ports—tea, coffee, cocoa, 
sugar, tobacco, and why—because you have no home-made 
untaxed British article to compete with them. You can- 
not grow tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, or tobacco. (I hear you 
are beginning to produce beet-sugar, and if you are allowed 


‘to be exempt from the sugar tax, your home-grown sugar 


will cost you less.) 

“So untrue is the statement that if you protect your 
workers, it will cost you more, that, on the contrary, it 
will cost you less, and I will show you why. I remember 


the old tag that an ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory:, 


“Take an experience from one of your Colonies. 
“In 1866, the first steps were taken by the Colony of 
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Victoria, Australia, to create a Tariff for the protection of 
their home market. After the tariff had been in operation 
for a generation, in October, 1893, the Governor in Coungil 
appointed a Board to inquire into the effect of the Fiscal 
system of Victoria upon industry and production—upon 
the employment of the people and other matters. 

“The Board conducted an inquiry throughout the Colony, 
they took exhaustive evidence on every industry, and they 
presented to Parliament their full Report on April 30, 1895, 
with the evidence. They pointed out the extent to which 
the duties levied had fostered industry and production and 
afforded employment to the people, and then came this 
pregnant statement : 


On the vexed question of whether goods have been made dearer or cheaper 
by the imposition of protective duties we have received a great deal of evidenea, 
It is an established fact that such goods are, as a rule, cheaper to the public than 
they were before the imposition of such duties, and that recent increases of rate 
have not, except in isolated cases, been followed by corresponding increases 
in prices to the public. 


** Again, I confess that my plan for universal Free Trade 
was a theory, and that my ideal has not been realized, 
But, good people, you have now tons of fact as against 
ounces of theory. Are all the other Nations wrong, and 
are you alone right ? Are you to be like the one juryman 
who stood out, and insisted that the other eleven were 
wrong and that he alone was right? Do you not realize 
that I never for a moment advocated the one-sided, lop- 
sided arrangement from which you are suffering, and that 
the whole of my case was based on the free interchange of 
commodities between Nation and Nation ? 

“‘T still believe that Universal Free Trade between the 
nations would be an untold blessing to its peoples. I still 
hold that custom-houses are barriers between nations and 
restrict their mutual intercourse—but I see plainly that 
you have no prospect of getting Free Trade, or Freer Trade, 
than you have to-day, without a Tariff by which you can 
bargain with other nations for concessions to your workers 
and the admission of their products. Indeed, I had some 
experience of that myself with the French, in the Com- 
mercial Treaty I was employed to negotiate, and of which 
probably few of you have heard. Why did I say that the 
effect of a Tariff will be to reduce the price of the article 
protected ? Because it will stimulate the home-production 
of that article, which will be turned out in larger quantities, 
and therefore at a lower cost of production, while furnisb- 
ing steady employment. If the cost of production is less, 
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the competition between manufacturers will ensure a lower 
price to the consumer, and, if the foreigner still determines 
to enter your market, he will have to sell his imported 
taxed goods against the home-made untaxed British article, 
and the tax will fall on him and not on the consumer. I 
could give you scores of instances in protected countries, 
in which the effect of a tariff has been to reduce the cost 
of the home-produced article to the customer. But I will 
remind you of one only in your own land and in your own 
immediate experience. I refer to the McKenna Duties 
introduced during the War for the protection of some of 
your home industries, and I will refer to one case—the 
Motor trade. Every foreign car imported into your 
country now has to pay a duty of 334 per cent. The 
effect of this on your home industry has been : 

“1. To stimulate production and thereby to find steady 
and profitable employment for thousands of men who 
would otherwise have swelled the ranks of your unem- 
ployed and thereby created an additional burden in taxes 
and rates on all your industries. 

“*2. To reduce the price of the Car to the customer or 
consumer, so that to-day he gets a better and at the same 
time a cheaper car. 

**3. To produce a Revenue in relief of your taxation, 
of 74 millions from the foreigner in the last three years on 
the cars he has sent into this country, and which he has had 
to sell in competition with the untaxed British car. 

“Incidentally, this answers the conundrum that you can- 
not have it both ways—either you exclude the foreign car 
and get no revenue, or you admit it and do not decrease 
unemployment. What amazes me most is the attitude of 
the working man—or is it the attitude of his leaders who 
ought to know better, and perhaps do ? 

“Since my day, trades unionism has developed into a 
powerful institution, which regulates, in the interests of 
the workers, the hours of labour, the rates of wages, the 
health conditions of work, and the standard of comfort of 
the worker. Trades unions will have none of the doctrine 
of buying in the cheapest market in regard to labour. They 
are indeed high protectionists and regard as a ‘ black-leg’ 
any British workman who sells his labour under the price 
or tariff they fix. I am amazed to hear that they will do 
nothing to protect their own home market, on which their 
employment is primarily dependent, from the unfair and 
destructive competition of goods produced by foreign 
black-leg labour, for which the free use of your markets is 
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given, in the name of Free Trade and cheapness. And yet, 
I am disposed for your comfort to indulge, once again, in 
prophecy, in spite of my earth record of failure in that role 
eighty years ago. I am convinced that the eyes of the 
workers will be opened before long to see the folly and 
inconsistency of demanding protection to work under 
proper conditions and leaving the back door of your ports 
unprotected against the attacks of free imports produced 
by labour with which they cannot compete, and which must 
take the bread out of their mouths. Indeed, their eyes 
seem already half-open, for I hear that at the Annual Trades 
Union Congress at Birmingham in 1916, the following 
resolution was carried by over a million votes : 


‘** Methods should be adopted which will restrict or prevent the importation 
of cheap manufactured goods which have been produced at lower rates of wages 
or worse labour conditions than those prevailing in this country. 


* But I must not detain you longer, though there are 
many things I might add. 

** My last words to you are the words which the Prince 
of Wales, in another connection, once used : 


‘© ENGLAND—WAKE UP! 


“Tf you care nothing for the unemployed, if you care 
nothing for England, if you are blind to what is going on 
in the world and are content to see your country out- 
distanced in the race, because of a stubborn adherence to 
a worn-out creed—a superstition, a plaything for the poli- 
tician, something sacred, with which they say you must 
not tamper—if you can’t see or won’t see that unlimited 
free imports means unlimited unemployment, not work, but 
workhouses, then my appeal to you is in vain. You have 
not got Free Trade and you will never get it, though you 
may one day get Free Trade within the Empire. You 
have a world-wide Empire, the envy of the world, and 1 
have realized in the Spirit World the terrible mistake I 
made on earth of desiring the separation of Britain and 
her Colonies, as we then termed them. 

*‘ Tf you are, as I believe, a wise and an understanding 
people, you will instruct your rulers to take the road te 
wards a Freer Trade than you have to-day : 

“1. By protecting your home industries and your 
workers against unfair and injurious competition in youw 
home market. 

“2. By giving a large preference to your own Dominions, 
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the members of the family, over the foreigner, in all the 
articles which you need and they can supply. 

“3. By putting in the hands of your Government a 
weapon, by which, instead of taking it lying down, they will 
be able to obtain the same treatment from the Foreigner 
for the admission of goods made by British workers as you 
give the Foreigner for the admission of his goods to your 
markets. Then, and then only, will Free Trade be nearer 
snd the ideals for which I worked, though not attained, 
will at least have led men to a nobler purpose. 

“You are now in what I hear is to be called ‘ Empire 
Year.’ My last words to you shall be in the spirit of that 
great. soul, Joseph Chamberlain: ‘THINK, ACT, AND 
TRADE IMPERIALLY.’ 


‘* PAREWELL.”’ 
. cs ok x * 


And, as the figure of Richard Cobden gradually faded 
away, 1 awoke, with the impression of his speech “ clear- 
cut as a cameo”’ in my memory, so that I might pass the 
record on to my fellow citizens and help to strike down 
the monster of superstition, prejudice, ignorance and- 
party spirit, which to-day blocks the way to true progress 
and restored prosperity for our workers and our country. 


Harry Foster 


A TAMASHA 


Every Monday Lady X gave a garden party, or rather 
was ‘“ At Home,” in the grounds of Government House 
to all who had the entrée. These favoured mortals were 
those who with proper credentials “shot” their cards and 
entered their names in the visitors’ book, kept in the hall 
at Government House. All officials did this as a matter 
of official etiquette on first arrival in the Protectorate and 
again when returning from home leave, or on visits to 
headquarters. European non-officials of any social stand- 
ing resident in the Protectorate were expected to behave 
similarly as a matter of courtesy and loyalty to the King’s 
Representative. Distinguished strangers visiting the 
country did likewise on arrival at headquarters. 

Officials on first appointment were presented to His 
Excellency the Governor by the heads of their respective 
Departments, British non-officials were presented at levées 
or on some convenient occasion by the heads of the Mer- 
cantile community or other suitable sponsors if they were 
of the laity, if clerics, by the heads of the various Missions, 
while foreigners were sponsored by the Vice-Consuls of 
their nationalities. 

Their social position being thus established, the A.D.C. 
entered their names in the “Stud Book,” and they were 
then qualified for invitations to social functions at Govern- 
ment House. 

In this connection, an amusing incident once occurred. 
A couple of young Germans had arrived as quill-drivers in 
the leading German firm which carried on business at Port 
Alice. According to the prescribed custom they should 
soon after arrival have arrayed themselves in glad rags, 
climbed the hill to Government House, or, better still, have 
been conveyed by riksha, have ‘“‘shot” their cards and 
entered their names in the visitors’ book, and in due course 
have been presented by their Consul. This procedure, for 
reasons best known to themselves, they omitted to carry 
out—in fact, they neglected it completely. However, they 
became honorary members of the local social club and the 
sports club like other resident foreigners, and they became 
known about the Station. They may not have been genial, 
but they did not appear offensively Teutonic. 

In course of time one of the periodic functions became 
due, and the A.D.C. received orders according to custom to 
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send out the usual invitations. To this end he communed 
with the ‘‘ Stud Book,” and drew up a list of the elect, 
extracted from its sacred pages, for submission to His 
Excellency. Naturally all the local officials and non- 
officials who had “been through the hoop” appeared on 
the list. Then the A.D.C. carefully checked the cards and 
the visitors’ book in case, by some horrible oversight, he 
had omitted to enter any qualified name in the “ Stud 
Book.” Happily the entries tallied and the list as drawn 
up appeared to include all the local residents entitled to the 
coveted invitations. As the A.D.C. considered the list, 
one or two foreign names caught his eye and he thought of 
the aforesaid young Teutons; running his eye down the 
list, he failed to find their names on it, he then looked at 
the cards and the visitors’ list and again failed to find their 
names. When he took the list into H.E., he pointed out 
that these young men had not called, though they had been 
in the Station some months and that he was therefore not 
issuing invitations to them. H.E. approved, remarking 
that they had been long enough in the place to learn the 
etiquette. 

The function passed off successfully, but the next day 
the A.D.C. received a letter in a pointed handwriting which 
was signed by the two young men. In curious English, 
they complained that they were the only two Europeans 
of standing in the Station who had not received invitations, 
that this; on the face of it, appeared to be a studied slight 
which they felt sure could not have been intended, and 
they would be glad to receive an explanation of the omission 
and an apology, as their absence from the function was 
being commented upon unfavourably by their friends, and 
they hinted that crass stupidity on the part of the A.D.C. 
was the origin of the trouble ! 

I, being the verdammte Englander in question, took the 
missive into H.E., and asked for instructions. I regret to 
say that H.E. chuckled on reading it. Then he threw it 
back to me. ‘“ Explain,” quoth he, “that the omission 
was intentional, give the reason, and say you acted on 
instructions—bas (enough).” The A.D.C. accordingly pre- 
sented his compliments to Herren , whose letter he had 
laid before H.E. the Governor, and regretted to inform them 
that as they had not complied with the prescribed etiquette, 
etc., with which their Vice-Consul had doubtless made them 
acquainted, the A.D.C. had not been in a position to honour 
oy with invitations to the function of the Representative 
of H.B.M. ! 
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Two crestfallen young foreigners were seen about the 
Station, but they did not frequent the Club for some while, 
Later, their cards'and their names were entered at Govern- 
ment House and their presentation was made with due 
formality to a gracious Excellency, who from his manner 
might never have heard of any solecism. So the incident 
ended. He laughs best who laughs last! An A.D.C. has 
to be aware of what is going on, and this one happened to 
be aware that the young men had known the required 
procedure, and with Teutonic arrogance had determined to 
ignore it. The old story of twisting the lion’s tail. | 

The weekly garden parties at Government House. were 
pleasant functions for all concerned, except for the Governor 
and his A.D.C. They were held on Mondays, which was 
mail day, when the lake boat from Port Florence came in, 
bringing people back from leave and visitors to the country, 
also the mail. By the afternoon folk had read their letters, 
had a glance at the papers, and the ladies perhaps received 
a new frock or hat; so that a propitious atmosphere was 
created for the Tamasha, which had the merit of being 
informal, inasmuch as no uniform was required, merely 
“glad rags”; the ladies could wear their pretty things, 
and the men comfortable mufti. Lady X was an excellent 
hostess who liked entertaining, and the parties always went 
well. 

For H.E. the shows were not so pleasant; though a 
genial Irishman and a courtly host, like most men he was 
rather bored by functions and the necessity for having to 
smile pleasantly and talk polite platitudes through a long 
afternoon and be buttonholed by earnest senior officials 
or gushing ladies or pompous globe-trotters. The fact that 
the shows occurred on mail days rather cramped his style 
too, for mail day connotes heavy bags of official corres- 
pondence, including dispatches, probably exasperating, from 
the Colonial Office. These had to be attacked on delivery 
and their perusal broken off on the arrival of the guests, by 
which time sufficient matter had probably been absorbed 
to render H.E. slightly ruffled and preoccupied. However, 
on the arrival of his guests, H.E. had to set himself to triumph 
over mind and matter. 

For the A.D.C. the day was a strenuous one. In the 
first place, the grounds had to be made extra spick and 
span, and the Government House gardeners were reinforced 
by gangs of convicts under the charge of armed warders to 
trim the lawns and weed the paths. So the A.D.C. had to 
break off office work at intervals and go and inspect the 
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work, incidentally seeing that the three bull terrier pups, 
Chort, Viva and Boris, the treasured pets of their Excellencies, 
were not digging holes in the flower beds. Then the hard 
tennis courts had to be marked and rolled, the croquet lawn 
cut and the hoops put up, and the Badminton lawn marked 
and the net fixed, all of which things the gardeners were 
sure to do incorrectly (though they had to do the same 
thing once a week), unless they were supervised. Chairs 
and tables and seats had to be carried out and conveniently 
arranged, so the A.D.C. spent a composite morning between 
his office and the grounds. 

In the afternoon there was the mail to be dealt. with, 
while the boys were laying out table-cloths and crockery. 
They had to be prevented placing plates of bread and butter 
and sandwiches and cakes on the tables in the broiling sun, 
which they loved to do, with the result that the butter 
turned to train oil, the sandwiches were toasted hard as 
boards and the sugar on the cakes melted! Then the 
kitchen had to be visited to ensure that cookie had the 
water on the boil by 4.30, when the guests were due. The 
water was boiled in big native cauldrons, known locally as 
sufurias, on wood fires and some art was required in stoking 
to see that the water was boiling at the required hour. 

So the afternoon also had to be divided between office 
and the grounds. At four o’clock he had to make a final 
tour of inspection, not forgetting to see that cigarettes, 
shuttlecocks, and croquet and lawn tennis balls were at 
hand, and that the tennis ball boys were present and correct 
in'clean kanzus (native garments) and respectable tarbushes, 
ready to retrieve for the afternoon. Just before 4.30 p.m. 
their Excellencies would come out and take up their positions 
under the big tree by the main tea table, and the A.D.C. had 
to “stand by” to lead up the first arrivals, who were sure 
to come in a bunch sharp at the half-hour. As soon as they 
appeared in the offing escorted by a Peon (attendant) a nod 
to the waiting head-boy, Mahomed, made him clap his 
hands, when a line of his underlings appeared from the 
direction of the kitchen with the plates of food all fresh 
from the cool pantry, and the tea and coffee urns. 

The guests arrived in quick succession and were led up 
in turn to the Presence, while the “ boys” circulated with 
plates and cups. When the animals had been fed and the 
cigarettes handed round, the more energetic folk had to be 
set to tennis, croquet and Badminton (the latter, of course, 
a “ wash-out ” if there happened to be much breeze off the 
lake, although the court was protected by a high hedge), 
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while the remainder strolled or sat about and talked. Near 
sundown, syphons, decanters, and glasses appeared, and the 
“boys” were set going the round with whiskey and soda 
and Vermuth. 

At sunset the Guard turned out, the bugler blew 
‘* Retreat’? and the sergeant of the Guard hauled down the 
Union Jack, which flew at Government House daily from 
sunrise to sunset. Then the guests, or as many as remained, 
made their farewells, and as the last back was turned, the 
“boys” began to clear up the débris and take in chairs and 
nets and balls. They had to hasten too, so quickly does 
the African night come down, and the operation was usually 
completed with the aid of hurricane lamps. 

In this fashion pleasant afternoons were spent and the 
Monday entertainments were popular ;—but I remember 
one which was nearly a catastrophe and came near to cost- 
ing me my aiguillettes. It was before I had learnt the 
necessity of paying a visit to the kitchen before the guests 
arrived to see that all was going smoothly in that depart- 
ment. 

H.E.’s chef at the time was a Goanese, and a very good 
cook at that; unfortunately, Scotch whiskey attracted 
him, though so far he had never let his hobby interfere with 
his duties. On the occasion in question there was the 
weekly garden party in the afternoon, and an official dinner, 
to entertain a visiting Personage, was “billed” for the 
evening. About four o’clock, when I thought everything 
was nicely under way, Juma, H.E.’s second “ boy,” waddled 
into my office and grunted laconically ‘“ Mpishi alewa, 
bwana’”’ (“the cook is drunk, sir!”). I elicited from him 
that the water had not been set to boil nor were the sand- 
wiches cut, and with a curse I dashed off to the kitchen. 
There I found the cook hopelessly drunk, and staggering 
about helplessly, and no sufurias on the fires. Not only 
was the tea party obviously in jeopardy, but the dinner 
party as well! The cook was incapable of anything, and 
merely gibbered in mixed Swahili and Hindustani when I 
spoke to him. There was no time to be lost, so I howled 
for Mahomed and Juma, told them to get the sufurias filled 
and put on the fires and to start cutting bread and butter 
and sandwiches. Then I dashed off to break the news to 
H.E., and suggested borrowing a cook for the evening. He 
was naturally furious, and departed to deal with cookie. 
I dashed off a note to the wife of a senior official who was 
dining at Government House that night and implored her 
to lend her cook to step into the breach! Having sent off 
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the note by an orderly, I returned to the nether regions to 
help the boys cut the sandwiches. H.E. had by this time 
obliterated the cook, and the cook’s mate was busily stoking 
the fires. The two head “ boys,” the only ones sufficiently 
competent, and I proceeded to cut bread and butter and 
sandwiches for dear life, and though tea was not ready when 
the first guests arrived our heroic exertions contrived to 
have it appearing within a few minutes of their arrival, 
while the borrowed chef served up an excellent dinner that 
evening ! 

A nasty situation, luckily saved—but typical of the 
domestic trials of Africa. I was very angry about the matter 
and asked the “ boys”’ why on earth they had not reported 
the state of affairs to me earlier. ‘Si shauri yetu” (“it 
was not our affair”), they replied. It was not their affair 
to be the cook’s keeper or to see to the preparation of food ; 
their business was to “ buttle.”” Why, then, had not the 
cook’s mate reported the cook’s state to one of them? Oh! 
he was afraid of the cook. The last was probably true, 
but I had not the least doubt that the “ boys” had been 
aware of the state of things all the afternoon and had no 
objection to seeing cookie get in a row, as there was no 
love lost between them. It was only when Juma saw that 
a catastrophe was imminent and that the effect might recoil 
on their own heads that he thought it was time to report 
matters. 

A penitent cook was dismissed the next morning and 
the two head “ boys” received a good rating. Discipline 
had to be maintained even in Bananaland, where life more 
nearly approaches comic opera than in most countries ! 


FItTzvURSsE 


A WORKHOUSE 


“IT wish I had time to visit the Workhouses,” a lady said, “a guardian 
told me how different they are now—comfortable and homely. The poor old 
people have every care, and are loved and nursed as if they were in their own 
homes.” 


Ir is a cold day and the rain is drizzling. The dreary 


street in which the Workhouse stands is full of beggars, 
as though its presence drew them near to it. There arg 
two men singing, a barrel organ clashing out dance tunes, 
and a pavement artist all within a short space. By the 
Workhouse railings a pale blind man sells matches. 

The Workhouse has two gates. The first one leads to 
“the Institute,” where the old people go who are con 
sidered in good health. Here a few people are waiting, 
only a very small group, for permission to enter to visit 
their friends or relations. They have to give their names 
and addresses to a full-fed official who sits at a high desk 
in a little lodge. He enters them in a book. 

** Whom do you want to see? Christian name? You 
don’t know. Please find out and tell me on your return.” 

He scribbles in his large book. ‘“‘ Visiting days are the 
first and third Wednésdays in the month.” 

The second gate is a little further down the street, past 
the blind man selling matches. There are quite a crowd 
of people waiting here. This way leads to the Infirmary. 
Visitors to the sick are all carrying parcels or flowers. Some 
of the visitors are poor and nearly ragged, their pale faces 
look starved; others are well-to-do and smart. Every 
one carries a parcel or flowers, even the poorest have a little 
package tucked away beneath a ragged arm. All talk 
eagerly together, discussing the symptoms of their friends 
in the Infirmary. Some are very excited. At the Insti- 
tute gate no one speaks at all, and no one is carrying any 
parcel. 

A. poor old man is standing by this gate. He is dressed 
in some dust-coloured stuff, and he is so thin the wind 
blows right through his clothes as though he had no sub- 
stance. He is more spectre-like than human. His eyes are 
dull, and his face is colourless as though he had no blood. 

“This way, please,” he says, pointing up the drive te 
the big buildings at. the end, “‘ they will tell you up there 
where to go.” 

Walking up the drive to the Workhouse itself there is 
no one about and no sound of life. Within it the stone 
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passages and stairs are all-empty. Everywhere is cold and 


draughty. There are long wards filled with beds, through 
which the wind rushes. These are empty too. The silence 
is strange and depressing. Further on there is a yard, 
enclosed by iron railings and surrounded by more wings 
and annexes shutting out the sky. Here there are a few 
seats. But still no one to be seen or heard anywhere, and 
the visiting hour is passing. A kind of dismal cloister runs 
round one side, and into this at last comes an old woman with 
a mop and pail. With little interest she directs us to a 
further building, bare and gaunt, over the entrance to which 
is carved the name of a Saint. Within this, up more stone 
stairs is the ward we are seeking where the old people stay. 
On first opening the door the noise is bewildering; an 
avalanche of coughing and crying descends on the silence 
outside. The room is crowded with people and very warm. 
From every part there proceeds the sound of coughing, 
joined with the wailing and crying of babies—it fills the 
room. The room is very long and large, with square win- 
dows down each side looking on to roofs and chimneys. 
The occupants are all old women, seventy or more of them. 
Here and there stand cots from which the crying comes. 
The old women sit in a row on hard chairs against the wall, 
all down the sides and across the ends of the room. They 
sit in one long row, gazing in front of them quite stupidly. 
There is no furniture in the room, but down the centre 
are long tables. On one of these a pale hyacinth is flower- 
ing. The old women come up to the tables for their meals. 
Every morning at 6.45 they are turned in here to spend 
the day, and every evening at six they return to the long 
wards, so closely packed with beds, to spend the night. 
They sit doing nothing all day long. They have nothing 
to do. Their interest in life seems quite deadened. They 
are too blind to read. A few knit and some are sleeping. 
They no longer belong to any living world. They expect 
nothing, and fill no place. Their separate individualities 
are changed into an inhuman sameness. They are just 
poor human beings kept waiting here till the end. What 
have their lives been? Were they of no value, did they 
count for nothing ? They sit staring before them, speaking 
to no one. Are they thinking or remembering? LEvery- 
thing has been taken from them, even their own clothes. 
The faces of most are homely and English. All have that 
curious lightless look that is almost always stamped on the 
faces of paupers. In one corner of the room is a younger 
woman. She is. a very different type, and distinctly 
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foreign. She turns her face to the wall, and closes her 
eyes. Her whole pose suggests a bitter and rebellious 
hopelessness. 

One woman talks to me, the one I have come to see. 

“IT cannot stay here long,” she says, “I shall need a 
change. The days are very long, but it is the nights J 
dread. I cannot sleep and we go to bed so early. There 
is no quiet and we can never be alone. The Infirmary was 
better than this. We may have visitors, but only twice 
a month.” (She kept looking at the door, hoping evidently 
for someone to arrive.) 

“Tf I could have stayed in my room—but my landlady 
was afraid because I was ill. All my things have gone, | 
don’t know where. I may not even have the shawl you 
gave me. The babies are in here because they are ill, 
measles or something. Yes, it’s very noisy. They all 
have coughs, poor things. We go out in turn, I believe, 
I can get through the days, but it’s the nights I dread.” 

There is a young girl about the ward. She has sucha 
cheerful pleasant face. She stops often beside the cot of 
a crying child and finally lifts out its occupant. She sits 
down, like the rest, her back against the wall, the child u 
her knee. Her face is so sweet and good, it is a marvel to 
see it in this place. The baby stops crying, sitting on her 
knee he is content. 

‘*T have five kiddies in here now to look after,” she 
says. A large boy of three walks up and down staring 
silently at everyone. He has huge shoulders, and seems 
unnaturally big. She draws him to her and talks to him. 

A vistor comes in and distributes newspapers with 
pictures, the coughing never ceases. The old people's 
faces remind one that they should be in cottages and 
gardens, with their roses and flowers: and in bright, clean 
rooms, filled over-full with treasures. 

The hour is up. Reluctantly the visitors leave the old 
people for another fortnight. Back down the silent stairs 
and passages, the stony yard. The poor old man waiting 
by the gate is gone. But the full-fed official on his stool 
calls out and asks the Christian name—‘“‘ Adelaide ”—he 
writes it down. 

“Yes, in a fortnight you can come again.” 

But who would wait a fortnight in this Home of Rest! 
Did not Adelaide say she could not stay here long? Three 
days later she died, and got the change she sought. 


G. PLUNKET GREENE 


“SOUTH AFRICA FIRST!” 


Ar the outset I must make it abundantly clear that what 
follows is not written with any idea of belittling the 
Dominion of South Africa as she stands to-day, but rather 
with the intention of demonstrating the fallacy of the 
prevailing impression, under which her present status and 
position is, perhaps unintentionally by many, so greatly 
magnified. Nor do I wish to disparage her war-effort. 
Though in numbers she sent only a few, on account of her 
small white population and the peculiar problems which 
beset her, what she did send were very, very good, as all 
who met them in France will unhesitatingly testify. 

Considering that only twenty years have elapsed since 
our two white races were in deadly conflict, the wonder 
is not that we have these problems to face, but that they 
are not infinitely more serious. I refuse to admit a particle 
of racial spleen against the South African Dutchman as an 
Afrikander, nor am I surprised (though in view of what 
the Empire has done for him since, I may be hurt) when he 
shows an affection for his old republican form of Govern- 
ment. But when he attempts to further his ideals by 
appeals to ignorance, veiled treachery in the inadequate 
disguise of politics, and a vicious campaign of calumny 
and misrepresentation, I must insist that it is the Loyalist’s 
unavoidable duty to protest with all the emphasis at his 
command. I decline to be muzzled out of deference to an 
ultra-humanitarian consideration for the feelings of a sec- 
tion which has invariably gone out of its way to outrage 
mine, and whose national heroes are those who fomented 
sedition and plotted treason while they wore the King’s 
uniform, and went into armed rebellion with that uniform 
still upon their backs. 

It seems to have become a habit among “ statesmen ”’ 
in search of a new political catchword with which to ensnare 
the votes of the ignorant—-on whose support, under our 
fatuous democratic system, their power rests—to select 
for their slogan some cry which must amply demonstrate 
its inherent absurdity to the thoughtful minority. The 
insensate howl which forms the title of this article is an 
admirable example of this curious propensity. It is, of 
course, vociferated with the most nauseating persistency 
by the Republican Party—an organization which I may 
liken with some accuracy to a waggon out-spanned across 
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the rails of our progress. The Union, they declaim, must 
only enter into such bargains with Great Britain and the 
rest of the Empire as show immediate prospect of advantage 
to the Union, by which they mean themselves and possibly 
their dupes. ‘South Africa,” says, in effect, our inimit- 
able Senator Langenhoven, “is a rich country, and must 
beware of entering into one-sided engagements with 
poverty-stricken England.” or 
They look upon the Empire very much as a parasite 
looks upon its host. Indeed, the very cattle-tick which 
gorges itself upon the ox gives evidence of a superior code 
of morals, for its aim is solely to obtain nourishment, a 
the minimum expenditure of personal effort. It -has 
neither thought nor knowledge of the disease which its 
presence may very likely bring to the animal upon which 
it feasts. The Republicans, on the other hand, while 
willing, nay eager, to enjoy to the utmost the benefits 
which its annexation to the Empire has lavished upon 
South Africa, have deliberately set themselves the task 
of corrupting the entire organism with the microbes of the 
particular plague with which their own mental tissues are 
so dreadfully afflicted. They are the very incarnation of 
“the Little Folk” of Kipling’s poem, whose very pettiness 
inspires them with a malicious hatred of anything big, 
And their corrupting influence is only too apparent in the 
Union to-day. If the rest of us do not scream “ South 
Africa First!” with the same declamatory volume as the 
originators of the catch-phrase, the underlying thought is 
only too deep-rooted in too many of us. Quietly, 
sedulously, by hint and innuendo, the doctrine is taught 
in our schools, and issues in volumes of fluent oratory from 
the election-platforms of all parties. It comes forth in the 
guise of altruistic patriotism in influential ‘“ non-party” 
magazines such as The Cape, which has for years been 
making itself ridiculous by a series of violent tirades against 
the use of the word “Home” to designate the Mother 
Country. 
The underlying absurdity of the cry seems to be realized 
in very few quarters, and this is only what might have been 
expected. For in addition to the possession of a con 
veniently short memory of such outstanding events as 
fail to harmonize with the pet doctrine of the moment, 
our population suffers at present from a disease that is 
becoming very common nowadays; a disease which may 
aptly be described as inverted mental vision. In 1909, 
when the National Convention was sitting and Union was 
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in the air, the Colony of Natal showed, with some reason, 
a certain lukewarmness at the prospect. In fact, some- 
thing very like a hitch in the proceedings occurred through 
her diffidence in the matter. ‘‘ Take the broad view!” 
urged the politicians. “Can Natal be greater than South 
Africa ? Can the part be more worthy of your loyalty 
than the whole?” And Natal stepped in, amid a tre- 
mendous roar of enthusiasm and much handshaking and 
making of promises, most of which were broken four years 
later. 

Now I am going to apply precisely the same argument 
to South Africa and the Empire as was applied to Natal 
and the Union, the only difference being that whereas the 
Union was then a non-existent dream (and still is in many 
ways, a8 the Rhodesians realized when they declined to 
come into the parlour) the Empire is, and has been for 
hundreds of years, an accomplished fact whose influence 
upon the world has been and will be incalculable. I apply 
the argument, I say. What happens? Iam howled down. 
I am accused of unpatriotic narrow-mindedness. How 
anyone out of an asylum can describe it as narrow-minded 
and unpatriotic to give one’s loyalty to the Empire (the 
whole) and the reverse when one falls down and worships 
South Africa (the comparatively insignificant part) I confess 
lam powerless to explain. 

“South Africa First!” Pause and consider the posi- 
tion. Here we have a country many times the size of 
England, whose white population could be lost with ease 
ina corner of the Yorkshire moors. We shall not be able 
to defend ourselves against a Fourth Rate Power, at the 
present rate of progress, for at least a hundred years. We 
cannot even make our own agricultural machinery, and 
practically all our railway material speaks with a strong 
North-British accent. ‘‘South Africa First /” 

It must be obvious that if this ideal is ever to come 
within the sphere of practical politics, our population must 
be immensely enlarged and our almost untouched iron 
deposits opened up. Let us investigate the methods at 
— in vogue for the consummation of these desirable 
objects. 

The Dutch Reformed Church:an organization which 
is all-powerful over more than half of our present population 
—is enthusiastically raising funds to assist the immigration 
of German children from the Ruhr and other parts of the 
Fatherland affected by its crude attempts to avoid repara- 
tion for its national crimes. Settlers from Great Britain 
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are officially discouraged unless they can command cop. |, 


siderable capital—£2,000 or more. There is no money to 
spare for assisted Imperial immigration—though there is 
plenty to lavish on bi-lingualism, five separate Parliaments, 
and two capital cities. To make assurance doubly sur, 
by the encouragement we give to the forces of disloyal 

and sedition, we are making it morally impossible for an 
Briton who lays claim to any patriotism at all to make his 
home in this country. I made this point clear in an articl 
which appeared in the National Review for last September, 

Our educational system carries on the “‘ good work.” 
Education of all children is compulsory. A British settler, 
having passed the barrage of official discouragement, takes 
up farming on the backveld. He has not sufficient mon 
to send his children to a good school in any of the educa 
tional centres such as Grahamstown, for most of these 
schools are privately run, and are fully fee-paying. {0 
they must go to the local school, where, in nine cases out 
of ten, they will be “taught” in Dutch by Republican 
teachers who are barely half-educated themselves. What 
a prospect ! 

I am not merely mouthing sounding generalities, | 
am personally acquainted with a school in a district where 
there is a considerable number of British settlers (most of 
whom are ex-military and naval officers) whose headmaster 
is a red-hot Nationalist and cannot write a grammatical 
letter in English. 

If our leaders desired to be honest with us and the 
Empire, they could make the immigration position quite 
clear to all by means of a notice such as the following, 
printed, it is suggested, in large white letters on the face 
of Table Mountain, in such a position as to be readily seen 
from the decks of the approaching mail-steamers. The 
first part of it could be in Russian or German, according to 
mutual arrangement between the Republican and Bolshe- 
vistical factions, and would read as follows :— 


Come To Sunny South ArricaA! THE LAND oF FREEDOM AND PLENTY! 


Every Faciniry GRANTED To Bona FipE ENEMy ALIENS AND REVOLU: 
TIONARIES ! 


Then, underneath, we might have, in English :— 


ABANDON Hopr, att ye wHo ENTER HeERE—UNLEss You Have Gor A! 
Least £2,000 In Your Pocket ! 


I am sure, if the matter were put to them in the right 
way, the authorities would be only too pleased to accede 
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‘to this very reasonable suggestion. They will hail with 
glee almost any opportunity of posting up bi-lingual 
notices. 

I do not specifically accuse the Government of assisting 
alien immigration: I merely accuse it of omitting to stop 
it, That it is not only the English-speaking South Africans 
who look with dislike and alarm upon this inundation of 
the country by aliens of one kind or another was very clearly 
shown to me the other day when in conversation with a 
Dutch farmer from the backveld. (Our backvelders are not 
quite all animated chunks of ignorance and _ prejudice.) 
Said he: “In ten years’ time the Dutchman will still have 
his Taal, the Englishman will still have his Flag, but the 
——s * and the coolies will have all the money.” 

There are two opinions about the Taal, just as there 
are two opinions about the necessity for it. According to 
the latest census returns, the present percentage of the 
white population of South Africa who cannot speak Dutch 
is thirty-five, while the percentage who cannot speak Eng- 
lish is only nine. I wonder what is the percentage who 
will not speak English? A storekeeper friend of mine tells 
me he is finding it a large and increasing one, and I am in 
no way surprised. With regard to the pockets into which 
South Africa’s money is likely to go, no one in this country 
will dispute the old Dutchman’s prophecy, since it has 
come true in a large measure already. I am not an anti- 
Semitic. I have no conceivable rational objection to the 
Jew—provided he goes where he belongs—Palestine. 

With regard to the discouragement of British immi- 
gration to this country, of which I do most emphatically 
accuse this Government (having had personal experience 
thereof), the views of the Sunday Times, our most influen- 
tial weekly, may be of interest. In a leading article, dated 
November 11th, the editor writes as follows : 


Tue Ice-CoatepD Door 


South Africa has spent a good deal of money in advertising in Europe the 
advantages it offers to settlers. It is now engaged in raising a handsome sum 
in order that it may again at the Empire Exhibition attract the attention of 
potential emigrants and oversea investors. And yet while it,opens the door 
with one hand it nearly closes it again with the other. Union officialdom over- 
seas appears to possess about as much warmth as an iceberg where would-be 
immigrants are concerned. Those who have kad experience of all the Dominion 
offices in London contrast the reception given to enquirers at the Union High 
Commissioner’s department very unfavourably with that accorded to those 
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who seek information at Australia House or Canada House, Certainly the 
circulars issued by Sir Edgar Walton—with their insistence upon sufficient 
capital to last at least twelve months, and the emphasis with which they warm 
all and sundry that no assurance can be given that a person will be allowed 
to land in the Union—are more calculated to drive immigrants away than to 
attract them. 

And when some fortunate individual with a sufficient sum in hard cagh 
does manage to enter our forbidden land, no helping hand is extended to him, 
He is taxed on everything he brings in, and if he desires to travel about a little 
in order to select a suitable spot for the investment of his capital he finds that 
no concessions are granted him. We fear that were it not for private or 
unofficial help and sympathy, the atmosphere of the Union would strike the 
newcomer as being about as icy as that of Morley House. 

We feel that the whole system needs overhauling and humanizing. The 
restrictions are too severe; the atmosphere lacks friendliness and helpfulness, 
A man becomes an immigrant to South Africa in spite of officialdom rather 
than because of it. Energetic men anxious to be producers in South Africa 
ought to be given a chance even if they have not £2,000 in cash, or an offer 
of a permanent job which the authorities can be persuaded to think cannot 
be filled by someone now in the country. It may not be wise to throw the 
door wide open to all. (It isn’t. We’ve got enough Bolshies in the country 
already—‘‘C.P.”) But there is a real danger that the present system is shut- 
ting out men whose activities would soon be of real value to us all. 


Need I add more ? 

South Africa requires industrial development simul 
taneously with an increased population. The position at 
present is that overseas capitalists are very chary of invest 
ing any more money here. Why? Because as long as 
there remains a risk of the Republican-Bolshevist faction 
getting into power, no industry can launch out with the 
assurance of success. The late Nat-Labour Provincial 
Council in the Transvaal proved this contention to the hilt, 
They set to work, immediately on entering office, to penalize 
by extra taxation the industrialist and the townsman, 
while allowing the farming interests to get off practically 
scot-free. The result was that a number of companies 
had to close down and much capital was transferred, 
Canada being the principal beneficiary. The Transvaal 
has got another Council of the same kind again now, and 
so has the Cape. What sort of a mess this country will be 
in by the time-this article reaches England, Heaven knows! 

The flagrant insincerity of this Nat-Bolshevist ‘ pact” 
was amply demonstrated by a Labour candidate for the 
Cape Council while soliciting my vote the other day. On 
my pointing out that I could not possibly support a man 
who was working with Republicans, he replied: “ But 
that is just why you should support me! The greater the 
number of Labour men returned in conjunction with the 
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Nationalists, the less the chance is of the republican scheme 
being carried through !” 

So here we have the Labourites combining with the 
Republicans, according to this candidate, in order to wreck 
the most precious plank in the latter’s programme, and the 
Nationalists, incidentally, supporting the Labourites in 
order to obviate any chance of their friends carrying through 
a Land Tax—their most precious plank. 

But all this dishonest parochialism and parish-pump 
patriotism is merely a symptom of a larger complaint—a 
disorder through which all the other Dominions have passed 
at one time or another, though none of them had it as badly. 
Now we have caught it. 1 refer to that devastating ail- 
oe which generally goes by the vulgar name of Swelled 
Head. 

“South Africa,” boomed General Smuts on his return 
from Versailles, ‘“‘now possesses a New Status!” It is a 
pity that with his undoubted clarity of expression he failed 
to explain this obscure commodity more fully than he did, 
as a very large proportion of our people, including myself, 
are in some considerable doubt as to his meaning. Did 
we attain to this inexplicable new dignity through our 
war-effort ? Did the presence of a South African repre- 
sentative at the formation of that world-famous practical 
joke, the League of Nations, earn it for us? If so, we do 
not want it. No man worthy of the name will take a thing 
which he has not earned honestly, and if this is the only 
thing I think South Africa ought to be penalized rather 
than rewarded! Or was it General Smuts’ East African 
Campaign, which dragged on without decisive result for 
oe years after he had won it—right up to the Armistice, 
in fact ? 

I have no great opinion of General Smuts as a military 
leader; and as a statesman he is compelled, willy-nilly, 
by the local situation, to espouse principles (such as bi- 
lingualism) which he must know are not in reality in the 
best interests of either the country or the Empire. Here 
he may perhaps be accused of opportunism, like many 
other politicians since the dawn of democracy: 

In conclusion, I must reiterate that in thus portraying 
the present comparative unimportance of the Union of 
South Africa in the Empire, I have not lost sight of her 
potential future greatness. I merely protest against the 
prevailing idea that she has already attained to a greatness 
that cannot be reconciled with the facts of the case. A 
young nation, like a child, must learn to walk before it can 
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run. A junior schoolboy cannot expect an immediate 
place in the M.C.C. eleven, though he may be an ornament 
to it later on (the study of which allegory I incidentally 
commend to those dissatisfied gentlemen of colour in India, 
of whom we have been hearing too much lately). 

I merely wish to show that it is our very South African 
patriotism which clogs our progress, as a good thing over. 
done must always do. In too many cases our wish has 
become father to our thought: our dream of the future 
has become a hallucination of the present. We havea 
long and difficult road to tread before we can, in any honesty 
and truth, take up this cry that is dinned into our eam 
to-day. 

Fn when that day comes, it is probable that our ideals 
will have changed. The man who in his early youth 
cherished dreams of free and independent existence on 4 
kind of shadowy “ Treasure Island ” has long since settled 
down to a contented share in the work of the community, 
It is to be hoped that we too shall outgrow our childhood’s 
whims. 

The sooner we begin to do so the better it will be for 
South Africa. 

CAPE PROVINCE 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


ON WITCHES 
To THE EpiTor oF THE National Review 


§m,—Though the trial of the Hertfordshire witch, whose story is given 
in your February issue, led to the repeal of the Act against witchcraft 
in 1736, it did not give the final touch to the stoppage of that persecution. 
This was given by what happened in 1751, also in Hertfordshire, to a woman 
who was murdered through the same superstition. Most of the par- 
ticulars of the case I give from a volume of extracts from contemporary 
newspapers, chronologically arranged from 1701 to 1800, published by 
the Editor of the Aylesbury News of 1879, but with some additions from 
the traditions of the parish of Masworth of which I became Vicar in 1880. 
Just outside of this parish the barbarity occurred and the execution of 
the murderer took place. On April 18, 1751, at Hemel Hempstead, 
at Leighton Buzzard, and at Winslow, the town criers of these places 
announced that on Monday next, the 22nd, a man and a woman were 
to be publicly ducked at Gubblecote, near Long Marstone (a hamlet of 
Tring), for their wicked crimes. Ruth Osborne, the accused woman, and 
her husband were both stricken in years. The Tring overseers made 
sme feeble attempts to prevent what happened, and placed Ruth 
Qsborne and her husband in the Vestry of Tring Church for safety. 
But the mob on the 22nd broke open the door and dragged the victims, 
with what tenderness can be imagined, all the way between that Church 
and the pool at Gubblecote, a distance of some 44 miles. The two were 
then ducked over and over again in the pool and drawn through the 
water. The woman died in the process. The man somehow survived. 
The chief perpetrator in the outrage went round amongst the mob trying 
to collect money for the sport he had shown them. 

Three men were apprehended for the crime. Two were acquitted, 
apparently by the local Magistrates ; one, William Colley, was tried, 
presumably at the Assize at Hertford on July 30th, convicted of wilful 
murder and condemned to be hanged at the place of the murder. Hanging 
was public in those days and crowds came to see the execution from 
Aylesbury and all the country round. The execution was on August 22nd. 
Evidently there was some fear or suspicion of attempts at rescue— 
superstition dies hard—for the culprit was taken to the place by 108 
of the “‘ Blue”” Horse Guards. The records do not mention, however, 
what was a tradition in my old parish, handed down to the grandchildren 
of the generation in whose time this happened. This tradition was 
distinct that he was gibbeted, that is hung in chains from a horizontal 
arm of the gallows, and left till the corpse was decayed as a warning 
against crime. The women in my old parish almost down-to my time 
there, when their children were extra troublesome and disobedient, used 
sometimes to threaten that if they were not good they would take them 
down to Gubblecote Lane at eight o’clock at night. Why at eight 
o'clock none could tell me, and I do not know unless it was the hour 
when the gibbeted man was found to be dead and then left by the Guards 
who, their duty over, then rode away. Few, perhaps none, of those 
living now know the spot where this happened. It was in the green 
lane leading from the lower end of Masworth to College Farm at Gubble- 
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cote and branching from the road to Long Marstone from Masworth. 
I worked up the history and the traditions of my parish while I wag 
there and thus I know the place. On the Ordnance l-inch map of the 
1887 edition, Sheet 238, it is close to what is marked in Old English 
letters, ‘‘ Moat,” where a detached portion of Aldbury parish was, in 
which the moat and house were situate. This was parted from Aldb 
in my time by the Divided Parishes Act. But to those who know nothing 
of past conditions and see the spot now the whole story would seem 
incredible. In the stream there is usually not enough water to drown 
a small puppy, and of banks and hollow of a pond there is no recogniz- 
able trace. The explanation is easy to one who realizes the historical 
geography of the district. 

In 1793-4 was formed the Grand Junction Canal, the highest level 
of which, then called the summit, was in Masworth, and first two and 
then a third of the reservoirs were made and banked in, arresting and 
storing for the canal the waters of the local streams, and partially 
destroying their channels. These were the Bulbourne, and the stream 
rising in Dunsley in Tring, which flowed into one rising at Miswell in 
Tring. This last must have been called the Misbourne and from it 
Masworth—called Misseuorde in Domesday and Mesworth later—evidently 
took its name. It and its two branches joined had enough water to 
work the paper mill in Masworth called Dyers Mill, and for some genera- 
tions also a mill for grinding corn, afterwards worked as a Windmill 
lower down the stream, and in Masworth parish also. It was my lot 
to bury in his old age the last remaining man who had worked as a 
boy at the then vanished paper mill; the stream had lost its original 
name, and as it passed through Masworth on its way to Gubblecote, was 
called Hawridge brook, because it was the boundary on one side of land 
given to the Rectory of Hawridge in the Chilterns in lieu of tithes when 
Masworth was enclosed in 1811. Of course some remains of the stream 
remained because the Canal Company had had to leave a modicum of 
the waters belonging to the countryside, but it was in much diminished 
quantity. After this came the construction of the London and North 
Western Railway, the deep cutting of which as it passed through my 
parish, along the actual watershed line of the streams which go into 
the Ouse, and those which go into the Thames, cut off so thoroughly 
the water resources of the Canal that an action at law took place, 
the result of which was a culvert running from the railway cut- 
ting at its north end through Masworth parish which conveyed some 
amount of the water thus tapped direct to the Canal in Masworth. 
Between the Canal and the Railway in this way the local physi- 
cal geography has been so altered that it is only by means of old 
surveys and maps, and a close study of what remains of indications 
of past conditions, that one realizes that there was plenty of water in 
the stream which passed through Gubblecote to form a pond such as 
made the outrage possible. 

This is réputed to have been the actual last murder of a witch in 
England, and I believe it was. But not the last barbarity of merciless 
execution of women. 

And we have become civilized and humane, and do not now hang 
criminals in- public as a show. But do not let us indulge our conceit 
in refinement of humanity. I am old enough to remember well days 
when the draymen of a London Brewery finding as a visitor to the 
brewery an Austrian general, Haynau, who had had Hungarian women 
flogged when the Austrian army overran Hungary, whose people had 
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shown sympathy with Italians struggling for freedom, set upon him 
and would have given him a little of the lesson men of England felt he 
deserved but that he was rescued from their indignation. I remember, 
too, the enthusiasm with which Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot in the 
same days, was received. I can see his figure now, and his picturesque 
dress, and the crowds that greeted him. For the assault on Haynau, 
as well as for his sympathy with Kossuth, Palmerston got into trouble; 
he was unwilling to send a meek apology to the Austrian Emperor. 
For with all his masterful disposition, and in spite of his faults, his was 
the noble feeling of Englishmen of that time—love for England and 
hatred of oppression. I can remember, too, what happened later on 
in the days when the slaughter of women and children by the Indian 
Mutineers roused the blood of high and low, and could cause such 
devotion as that of a deserter from the Army voluntarily consenting 
to rejoin and be branded with D, rather than not fight against the 
perpetrators of the horrors. 

But I have now lived to know of horrors and outrages more bestial 
and worse being perpetrated in the King’s dominions against loyal men 
and women in Ireland, and perpetrated, to say the least of it, in con- 
sequence of the connivance of Ministers of the Crown, proud, according 
to some of them, of their accomplishment, and see with the indignation 
of an old Englishman, my countrymen and countrywomen giving 
themselves over to demoralizing pleasures, callous to these horrors, 
and am told that this is not ‘decline and fall,” and am only allowed 
the old expressions of astonishment: Good heavens! and God bless my 
soul! But I can feel what I must not say, for I keep the indig- 
nation which my childhood learnt. And I should be glad if an 
equivalent of gibbeting of some sort were to happen to sundry poli- 
ticians who went round collecting votes from ignorant voters while 
they were guilty of worse than treachery, just as the witch ducker 
went round for pence, and gained for themselves place, and power, 
and wealth. And I should be no less satisfied that sundry bishops— 
one or two noble exceptions there were—of the Church for which I worked, 
and to which I belong, should be effectually stung to the understanding 
that their silence when they ought to have led the general indignation, 
and their partizan politics, are not the same thing as Christian Faith, 
and are not of its principles, and that a luxurious display of want of 
feeling or of prejudice is not a token, but a denial of the conscience 
which shows the spiritual regeneration such as it is their work to preach. 


I am, ete., 


FREDERICK W. Raae, M.A., and F.R.Hist.S., 
Clerk in Holy Orders, retired from Active Service. 


THE McKENNA. DUTIES. 


[WE reproduce from the Official Report the . admirable 
speech in which Mr. Stanley Baldwin protested in the House 
of Commons on May 13th against the removal of what are 
popularly termed “the McKenna Duties.”” The speaker’s 

owledge of industrial conditions and sympathy with 
industrial workers enable him to discuss such subjects with 
greater authority than any other Party Leader, and the 
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straits to which he reduced a rarely urbane Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Snowden) may be gathered from the 
latter’s complaint that Mr. Baldwin had made a “ milk 
and water ”’ attack on his Budget. ] 


Mr. Batpwin: I beg to move, 


‘“‘ That it is inexpedient, in the midst of the present distresses, to remove the 
new Import Duties imposed by the Finance Act of 1915, by which much employ. 
ment has been preserved.” 


There seems to be some interest taken in this Debate to-day. I think the 
reason, very largely, is that this is the second occasion during the holding of 
office by the Labour party that Madame Humbert’s safe is going to be opened, 
The first occasion was that on which they were to declare their policy by which 
unemployment was to be prevented in this country. The second occasion is 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer is going to tell us what he failed to tell 
us during the Budget Debates—namely, the reason which actuated him in pro- 
posing the removal of the McKenna Duties. In a discussion of this kind, which 
is one of extraordinary importance, it is a very important matter to try to start, 
at any rate, with our perspective clear. To my mind, the whole question of 
whether these Duties should continue or not is not one in any respect that should 
bring into this House, although I have no doubt that it will, the age-long contest 
between Protection and Free Trade. I say that bearing in mind the words of 
one of the Leaders of the Liberal Party, who, in November 1918, said : 


‘*The object which we have in view—and everyone in this House has it— 
is to increase to the greatest possible extent production in this country, so that 
no man or woman may want and that all who do an honest day’s work may 
have comfort for themselves and their children. In order to secure better 
production and better distribution, I shall look at every problem simply from 
the point of view of what is the best method of securing the objects at which 
we are aiming without any regard to theoretical opinions about Free Trade 
or Tariff Reform.” 


Mr. Princie: Hear, hear! 

Mr. Batpwin: I gather that my hon. Friend the Member for Penistone 
(Mr. Pringle) recognizes in that the language of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George). I hold that in prefacing 
the advocacy of a case it is wise and it is well to give your opponents credit for 
the best motives, and I therefore have come to the conclusion that, as there 
can be only three possible motives, one to increase employment, one to decrease 
it, and one to leave things as they are, the object of the Government is to increase 
employment. You see the Labour Party came into office with the only positive 
remedy for unemployment! We have watched the Labour Ministry and the 
Labour Minister’s performances have been as the gestation of an elephant, 
which, I am told, ta'ses from two to three years. The House of Commons cannot 
wait, and it strikes me that probally the intellectuals of the Labour Party said: 
“This period of gestation is one of undue length; we must avoid elephants, 
and we must take smaller but mere intellectual animals.” So it is that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is now about to produce something speedily to 
reduce unemployment. On that, I should like to say a word. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is one of those fortunate men who has what people describe 
as “a first-class brain.” I have always noticed, just as the results of inebriety 
are most painful with the habitually sober when they give way to it, and just 
as the greatest saints have often been the greatest sinners, so when a first-class 
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brain does something stupid, as it not infrequently does, the stupidity of that 
action is colossal. 

I know that there are very distinguished economists—and I find myself 
to some extent in agreement with them—who are of opinion that trade in this 
country has got into a kind of rut that men to a great extent have lost heart, 
and that what is wanted above everything, if anyone can devise a method, is 
to find some means of giving a jog to the machine that will start it going. I 
have myself proposed such a jog, which the country rejected. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is going to provide a jog, but what the effect on the machine 
will be, whether it will make it go forward or backward, is the point what we 
have to investigate to-day. But undoubtedly it will be a jog. I might perhaps 
at this point suggest that if he wishes to give trade a jog, and if he wishes to 
reduce or to take away any remaining shackles and fetters from trade—he will 
tell us later what is in his mind with regard to the McKenna Duties—he should 
turn his attention for a change from Coventry to Bristol, because there is an 
industry there which gives a very large amount of employment with very 
substantial help from duties. That is the making of cigarettes, and it seems to 
me that if this jog is going to help the motor trade and the music trade it would 
be a great pity to avoid giving it to the manufacturers of cigarettes. Cigarettes 
are used by all classes and cheap cigarettes mainly by the working classes. If 
it be the view of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that these productions should 
be obtained at the lowest price possible, there is no doubt that in an entirely 
free market cigarettes could be made much cheaper by Egyptian labour than 
by Britishlabour. There is the further advantage, as in my belief a number of 
men will be thrown out of work by the removal of the McKenna Duties, of pro- 
viding them with cheaper cigarettes. They would be better able to afford them 
and have more time in which to smoke them. I commend that to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer if so be it is his object to remove all the shackles and fetters 
that are still bound round the ankles of British trade. 

I regard this question almost entirely, as I am afraid I am apt to regard nearly 
every question that comes before this House, from the point of view: Is it 
going to help employment, or is it not ? To my mind, that is the only subject 
that matters to-day. It is from that point of view that I wish to examine in 
the short time that I propose to take what may be the possible effects of what 
he proposes to do. I want to try to look at facts as they are; I want not to 
waste the time of the House in debating what were the reasons which induced 
the Government of the day to put these duties on at the time when they were 
put on; and I want, above all things, to avoid exaggeration, because there is 
no subject on which more exaggeration exists on one side or the other than when 
we come to deal with these questions that touch the employment of the people. 
One of my many faults, I think, has been that I am not liable to exaggerate. 
It is one of the reasons why my style of oratory has always been singularly 
ineffective. The only exaggeration that I have been guilty of is that I have 
been a little too apt to attribute more cleverness’and honesty to people than 
perhaps they have always deserved, but I am feady to mend my ways as I 
get older. 

First, I notice, as the result of these duties, whatever the reason was for which 
they were put on, one incontrovertible fact, I am not saying whether it be a 
case of propter hoc or post hoc ; but the fact remains. I am going to speak, I 
may say, principally, so far as I adduce arguments, of one trade, the motor trade, 
because there will be other speakers who come from centres where the other 
industries affected by these duties have their headquarters, and they will be 
able to speak in detail. Ido not want to overload what I am saying with detail. 
Inotice, with regard to motors, that we have latterly increased considerably our 
production in this country. Of course, it has been said that so has the import 
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of the foreign car been increased. That is perfectly true, but that is not the 
whole story. The motor market is an expanding market. You would expect 
to see a greater production to a point, but what we must never lose sight of is 
that while the increasing market in this country has taken more and more 
cars it has increased reciprocally the amount of the home-made cars that it has 
taken against the imported car. The relative position of the home trade is 
steadily, and has been steadily improving, and you have a curious phenomenon 
which seems to puzzle so many people. You are having increased employment 
in the country in a certain trade, and at the same time you are drawing a sub- 
stantial revenue. I should like, by the way, to ask the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer if, finding that he would do without this revenue, and that we really do 
not want it, it would not have been better to have given some direct advantage 
to people by reducing the duty on tobacco which, if I remember rightly, has 
not been touched since the War, and have left these duties as they are, and not 
have risked a possible amount of unemployment. Probably he has thought 
that out very carefully, and will give us the reasons which have actuated him in 
coming to his decision. 

There are many trades which are affected, whether the duties exist or not, 
which are not directly liable to the imposition of the duties. In the motor 
trade you have all these businesses which make the various accessories. You 
have timber and woodwork. You have the motor duck for the covers of the 
smaller cars, you have the twill for the linings of the cars, and you have the 
tyres. I name those three together, because they all contain a considerable 
amount of cotton, and if it should be that there is a reduced demand for the 
home-made production of these accessories, you are striking a direct blow, 
it may be to a limited extent, but still a blow, at the Manchester cotton trade, 
Again, there is leather, there is paint, there is steel, and the glass which is used 
for lamps, for windows and for screens. The reason I mention these accessories 
is that where a car is made in this country it almost invariably employs acces- 
sories also made in this country. When the car comes in from abroad all its 
accessories are foreign. So, should there be an increased import of foreign 
cars, we lose not only the cars but the accessories. And not only that. Iam 
told that where an accessory of any given kind comes in on a foreign car, the 
tendency is for the replacement to be ordered from the same market. I think 
the reason for that is fairly obvious. 

I should like to say one word about the export trade. The export trade might 
be a trade of great value to us, although the number of markets in which in any 
circumstances we can hope to export cars is very strictly limited. But we are 
sometimes too apt to forget what happened in the War, and what happened in 
the War was that the motor-car industry was turned on to one form or another 
of munition work, and the export trade died, with the result that America was 
able to enormously increase her output and to capture without the slightest 
difficulty markets of ours in the Dominions, where before the War we had held 
@ very good position. Mfoter-cars are like proprietary articles, and many other 
things in industry. They are very apt to besold by name. You get a name in 
a market which is known and valucd and people ask for that name. There 
are instances of British cars being known in that way in the Australian market 
before the War. The War came. » The name died. The cars could not be got. 
Other cars have come in, mainly from America, and the goodwill which we had 
built up with infinite difficulty was swept away by a mere stroke when war was 
declared. Whether we shall ever be able to regain that position, I think, in 
any circumstances is doubtful. I think it will be more doubtful after these 
duties have been removed. But the fact remains that the trade had been pro- 
gressing to this extent that it was beginning—as all export trade must be based 
on a@ successful home trade—to capture a portion of that export trade, and last 
year the export of cars was two and a half times the export of 1922. 
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There is one other feature which we must not forget. The Dominion of 
Canada has benefited by the preference given to her under the McKenna Duties, 
and you have seen an increase in the production of cars in that country, largely 
aided by American capital which has come into that country to get the benefit 
of the preference. The advantage of that, to my mind, has always been that it 
helps to fill up one of our largest Dominions, and it means that there, among 
our own people, you have an industry which employs skilled men and enables 
skilled men in this country who may want to see what they conceive to be 
better chances abroad to get those chances in our own Empire without having 
to go to @ foreign country. There is nothing to my mind so full of ill-omen 
for the future as that stream which has gone on for so many years, that takes - 
the best of our skilled men and puts them in America into a market where they 
cease to live under the flag, and where in the course of generations they must lose 
that feeling for our country which exists in the Dominions, and they go to work 
in a market which affords no facilities to us for the work of our hands and the 
work of our people. You propose to remove those duties, and I want the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to tell us what he thinks the result will be. 

I saw some observations of the Financial Secretary to the Treasury. I may 
tell him, what he does not know, that I had the great pleasure when I was in 
Edinburgh of seeing the walls of that city placarded with the inscription, ‘‘ Vote 
for Graham, the people’s friend.”” He is a man of such transparent honesty 
that he would never allow an inscription like that to be used of himself—if he 
were not a friend of the people—one I have never ventured to use myself—and 
he will doubtless tell us what the friendly action is in the removal of these duties. 
How is he going to benefit the people by the removal of the duties? I know 
he thinks he is going to do it, but we do not understand it. I understand, if I 
may go back to some observations of his which I have read—and one can always 
understand what he says, even if one does not agree—that he has had no experi- 
ence himself in business—that he is quite clear that if the motor manufacturers 
would go in for mass production all would be well. I think at this stage it might 
be worth while saying a word about mass production, because we know a good 
deal about it, and mass production has just as much bearing on the subject as 
the word ‘‘ Mesopotamia,” which also begins with ‘‘M.” I do not want to use 
any phrase which may jar on anyone’s feelings, but I say as a plain matter of 
fact that, whether mass production be a good thing or not, mass production under 
Free Trade in a competitive world is an impossibility, and I think we may leave 
that out of the question. [Hon. MemsBrers: ‘‘Why?’] One of the difficulties 
is this. You find cases of business in England which wish to compete abroad. 

There are exceptions, I admit, to every rule, but I am giving you the general 
statement. There are cases in which an English manufacturer wishes to make 
his goods known and to compete in a foreign country, and to do that he builds 
a factory in that foreign country. It may be, and for the sake of my argument 
itis, to produce the same goods that he produces herg, ,ut goods which he cannot 
get in over the tariff. The man who is producing the same goods for world 
competition in a foreign country can produce them in that country, both for 
his own country and for our market. I do not say it is of universal application, 
but it is of very general application. Wheréver you get a case like this—and 
there are such cases well known among the businesses I have described—the 
penalizing of the English manufacturer lies in this, that to produce the goods 
for the two markets he has to have two factories, That means higher overhead 
charges, The man with one factory has lower overhead charges, and when you 
come to produce on a large scale, the whole difference between profit and loss 
really lies in the overhead charges. To get mass production for export you must 
have, either from natural circumstances, from a duty or anything else you like, 
that security of market which will enable you to produce up to the point where 
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you can run the big place full and bring your overhead charges down to a mini- 
mum. When you have got to that point you can extend to any amount that 
you like. That is exactly what has happened in the Ford works. It is what 
might happen, if these duties were left on, among the ablest of our men in this 
country. It is what cannot happen if the duties are taken off. 

It has often been said that motors will be cheaper if the duties are taken off; 
people will have more to spend, they will buy more goods, and therefore trade 
will be better. That is an old argument, but it is what very seldom happens in 
practice. Supposing it does happen, what is the advantage ? If it did happen, 
first of all you get men thrown out of work. You know all about that, but you 
comfort yourself by saying that orders for some other goods will come in, you 
do not know what, and someone else, you do not know who, will get a job. It 
is a little risky. What really happens, and what I fear will happen, is this; 
that at first it is possible there will be a lowering of prices. Remember for a 
moment what the American production of motor-cars is. It runs into millions 
where ours runs into tens of thousands. When manufacturers are deciding what 
orders they shall proceed with in their works, and they work on a scale like that, 
the most fractional error in estimating consumption may leave them with pro. 
ducts which can swamp any market that is open to them. 

Goods may come in cheap, but no one sends goods in for the benefit of his 
health. He sends them in for profit, and at the moment, when, as I fear, the 
English production will fall, if that happens, the English cost goes up, and 
nothing can stop it. The moment the English cost goes up, the foreign car 
goes up, keeping just beneath the English price, so that if it be as I fear—and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will tell me where I am wrong—the only result 
in twelve months’ time will be that you will have more unemployment and be 
paying more for your motor-cars. In addition to that, if my fears be right, 
you will have dealt a blow at this Canadian trade to which I alluded earlier in 
my speech, and the result of that, coupled with the result of the action of the 
Government in regard to certain preferences which were negotiated at the 
Economic Conference, will be, I fear, to make the Dominions less rather than 
more responsive to any ideas of reciprocity. I would like to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer if he has consulted the bankers at all about the financial position 
of the motor trade, as to whether they can get through any possible hard times 
through which they may be going, and as to what their financial position is; 
and I want to ask him one more question, and that is, whether the Government 
have completely closed their mind to having an impartial inquiry, an inquiry 
that has been asked for by many people. 

I say nothing here this afternoon about the various communications that 
have reached me and many other Members of the House of Commons, because 
I am perfectly certain that, in the present mind of the Front Bench, they believe 
that whatever communications may have come have been engineered by the 
masters. [Hon. MemBEgg ;»‘‘ Hear, hear.”’] We will leave time to show. If 
you will only prove to us—and \we listen to arguments—that what you are doing 
is going to increase e‘nployment in this country, we will vote with you to-night. 
You came in very largely on the cry of unemployment. You have done nothing, 
and I venture to say that Mr. Morris, who started from the ranks making his 
small motor-car, has done more fet employment in this country than you will 
do in ten years. The encouragement which you are proposing to give to British 
industry reminds me of something that happened many years ago, when I was 
a child in Worcestershire. There was a man there, living in a small town, 
a very different man from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, because he had as 
few brains as the Chancellor of the Exchequer has many, and this youth was 
walking by the side of a lock in the canal, and he saw his father fall in. The 
father was not a very good swimmer, and he struggled and splashed to an extent 
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that delighted this youth, and when at last the father got his hands on the sill 
of the lock, the son pushed him in, with the words: ‘‘ Daddy swims well; swim 
sgain.” That is what you are doing to the working men, and particularly to 
those engaged in this motor-carindustry. They gave themselves to their country 
in the War, and they lost their trade. They are beginning to get their trade back 
again ; they are, as it were, just getting their feet on dry land, and you are going 
to push them back. 

I want to say a word, in finishing, not to the intellectuals, but for those 
who have worked with their hands. I dare say some hon. Members opposite 
have not left the various works in the country in which they worked so long 
that they cannot recognize the truth of what I am going to say. There is no 
cloud that hangs over men, even in good employment, that is comparable for 
depression with the prospect of unemployment. It weighs particularly on the 
older men. I have met it over and over again in my daily life with my men 
before I came into this House, and I have known, over and over again, that there 
was no better means by which I could put fresh heart into a fellow when he was 
getting down than to say: ‘‘ You shall have your job ; it is there, and we want 
you as long as you can work.” Just ask yourselves to-night, before you go to 
a Division, are you, by this vote to-night, convinced in your innermost mind 
that the vote you are giving is going to help the fellows in the works, or is it 
going to render it more difficult for them to get employment ? You may believe 
honestly that it is going to help them, in which case you will vote with your 
conscience and against this Amendment; but if you have a lingering doubt 
in your mind, if you feel that as a result of this vote you are giving, some 
man, who in the last year or two has been in good work, has to face that unem- 
ployment and the dole which men are facing now in hundreds of thousands 
of cases, think twice before you give that vote, because even though you may have 
& moment of triumph in this House, there may come some day later on when 
you will look back with regret on the vote you have given. For my own part, 
feeling and believing as I do, and convinced as I am convinced that this is one 
of the stupidest things that has ever been done, I shall give my vote to-night 
with more confidence and with a better heart than I have ever given a vote in 
this House before. 


WHAT SOME AMERICAN SENATORS KNOW 


[Owine to the pro-German bias of several correspondents 
of London papers in the United States, which is in accordance 
with a similar bias of their editors at home, the British 
public is afforded few opportunities of, hearing any but 
anti-French utterances. Such a speech as-Senator Duncan 
A. Fletcher made on February 13th, remains unknown on 
this side—it is not “ propaganda for the proper goose,” as 
may be gathered from this extract. | 


Germany committed a wanton, deadly assault upon Belgium and France 
and continued it with barbarous frightfulness to the limit of her resources and 
strength. She did all the damage and committed all the injury she could. 

The high court, the arbitrament of arms, the finding of the world, the course 
of events, resulted in judgment being entered against her. 

She fails and refuses to pay. She seems to hold that France’s claim was 
one of damnum absque injuria. The evidences of her ruthless destruction are 
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in plain sight. The traveller has no difficulty in realizing, when going easterly 
from Paris, when he passes from France and reaches Germany. 

There is nothing to do but issue execution and levy the fiers facias. 

Germany took Alsace-Lorraine in 1871 as part of her spoils. 

France takes the Ruhr Valley temporarily to recover the damages decreed 
to her as her just due in addition to the return of Alsace-Lorraine and other 
incidental and pro rata settlements. 

It is not a case of giving vent to a military spirit or the exercise of military 
power. It is not a case of dictation by those in authority arbitrarily and irre. 
spective of the opinions of the French people. Prime Minister Poincaré realizes 
that the people of his country have reached a point where their patience ig 
exhausted, and they do not propose to longer submit to the dilatory methods, 
the frivolous excuses, the sullen indifference and studied attempts to avoid 
payment, and the evident purpose to escape the penalty which Germany hag 
adopted. The force behind the authorities is the public opinion of France, and 
if Poincaré hesitates, he would go as did Briand. 

When Germany understands that France is going to stand on and have 
her rights, Germany will perform her engagement and meet her obligations, 
not before. France is evidently endeavouring to impress that understanding 
on her late enemy now, by the only process open to her. 

There will be squirming, loud cries for sympathy, shouts of oppression, 
propaganda to arouse protests, all of which ought to have been thought of in 
July 1914 and before November 11, 1918. 

The German people look out upon their own country and see it is not scarred 
or hurt materially. They have the impression the conflict was a draw ;- that 
there was no victory. They appear to think France is lucky to escape capture 
and complete destruction. They will have to be taught that they lost the 
war, and although they suffered no damage to their property, France and 
Belgium did not so escape, and a partial restoration of what Germany ruthlessly 
destroyed must be made as agreed upon when her grip on the throats of France 
and Belgium was loosened and she was forced to her knees. 

Her people engaged in agriculture have their farms and homes unharmed 
and are now generally free from mortgage or debt. Her capacity for production, 
her recuperative powers, are very great. 

They can understand the language France now speaks to them ; they appear 
deaf to any other. She is talking to them, not in temper, not in violence, but 
as calmly as the situation permits, she is telling them to pay up, meet their 
just obligations, satisfy the judgment recorded ; and if they refuse, she must 
take sufficient property upon which she can realize the amount due her. 

The duty of the United States in such a case is to recognize that it is not 
our affair; we are not directly involved ; we are on friendly terms with both 
parties ; it would be meddling and impertinent for us even to make a suggestion 


to either, unless solicited gecording to the practice in such cases. 
There was & time when the, United States was in a position of leadership for 
the establishment of world order and peace. That time bas passed. We threw 


away the oppoitunity for usefulness and influence in such situations as threaten 
Europe to-day. More is the pit’: we see plainly now. We retired in the face 
of small difficulties, and shirket! our recponsibilities. We are now a rank 
outsider. Anything we might de or say now would be regarded as voluntary 
interference in affairs that we declined, when we were needed, to concern ourselves 
about. 
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